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J[f  I  might  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  tell  him  hie  fate.  If  he  reeolvee  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous 
precipice  of  telling  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind — neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes 
of  great  men,  they  fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  qf  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 
attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless. — D*  Foe. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 


MR  GLADSTONE’S  DEFEAT. 

Though  Mr  Gladstone’s  Government  has  tendered  its 
resignation  to  the  Queen,  and  that  resignation  has  been 
accepted,  it  is  still  doubtful  whether  new  occupants  will 
next  week  take  possession  of  the  Treasury  benches,  or 
whether,  for  some  time  longer,  they  will  continue  to  be 
held  by  the  present  Administration  ;  and,  in  the  latter 
case,  whether  Mr  Gladstone  is  to  continue  in  ofi5.ee  as  the 
leader  of  the  present  House  of  Commons  until  the  pre¬ 
sent  session  reaches  its  natural  termination,  or  whether 
he  is  to  “  appeal  to  the  country  *’  for  confirmation  of  his 
Irish  University  policy.  The  latter  course,  however, 
would  be  so  evidently  undesirable  that  we  may  reason¬ 
ably  expect  it  will  not  be  resorted  to ;  the  more  so, 
seeing  that  it  would  be  as  injurious  to  the  political  pro¬ 
spects  of  Mr  Gladstone  himself  as  it  would  be  detrimental 
to  the  interests  of  the  country.  The  threat  of  a  disso¬ 
lution  may  be  very  good  as  a  final  argument  for  the 
Ministerial  whip,  and  a  powerful  deterrent  to  shaky 
members  of  the  Opposition ;  but  under  our  existing 
Parliamentary  and  electoral  system  it  is  an  expedient 
only  to  be  resorted  to  on  strong  provocation,  and 
no  such  provocation  exists  in  the  present  crisis.  If 
Mr  Gladstone  could  renew  his  cry  of  “  J ustice  to  Ire¬ 
land,”  and  make  that  the  refrain  of  his  and  his  sup¬ 
porters*  stump-oratory,  it  might  be  worth  a  trial,  and  we 
might  have  some  hope  of  a  good  result  from  it,  as  the 
popular  English  opinion  regarding  Ireland  has  grown 
considerably  during  the  past  few  years,  and  members  of 
Parliament  elected  distinctlv  to  do  justice  to  Ireland 
might  be  reasonably  expected  to  be  competent  legislators 
on  other  points.  But  the  cry  of  “  Irish  University 
Reform,**  especially  with  such  a  gloss  as  Mr  Gladstone 
has  lately  put  upon  the  words,  would  have  no  meaning 
at  all  in  the  public  mind,  and,  so  far  as  it  produced  any 
tangible  result,  would  only  tend  ,to  send  to  the  House 
of  Commons  a  new  supply  of  bigots,  of  various  creeds, 
and  to  cause  the  otLer  representatives  to  be  elected 
clear  policy  at  all.  The  new  Irish  ques¬ 
tion,  it  is  true,  would  under  no  circumstances  be  the 
crucial  test  at  a  general  election ;  but  the  chief  test 
would  probably  be  quite  as  unfortunate  an  one.  We 
altogether  disapprove  of  Mr  Brnco*s  Licensing  Act,  but 
we  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  it  made  much  of  at  the 
election,  as  its  only  effect  would  be  to  turn  a  vast 
number  of  publicans  and  roughs  into  auxiliaries  of  the 
parsons  and  the  squires,  and  thus  largely  to  recruit  the 
^ry  ranks  from  the  most  ignorant  and  perverse  classes. 
Mr  Gladstone*8  error  would  be  past  forgiveness,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  almost  suicidal,  were  he,  out  of  mere 
stubbornness  and  pride,  to  refuse  to  hold  ofi5oe  until  the 
political  year  is  over,  in  the  event  of  Mr  Disraeli  and  Lord 
Derby  l^ing  unable  to  form  a  Cabinet  with  any  chance 
of  vitality  in  it.  As  to  the  likelihood  or  unlikelihood 
presume  to  speculate.  The  unlikeliest 
things  are  very  likely  to  come  to  pass  when  Mr  Disraeli 

^  ^C'de,  and  he  would  be  a  bold  man  who  would 
predict  whether  he  can  get  together  any  orderly  band  of 
associates  for  a  Ministry,  or  whether,  having  done  good 


work  in  defeating  Mr  Gladstone’s  Irish  University  Bill, 
he  will  not  see  the  wisdom  of  remaining  in  opposition 
until  his  own  party  has  acquired  more  solidity,  and  until 
he  has  succeeded  in  thoroughly  demoralising  the  Govern¬ 
ment  forces.  Whichever  party  is  in  power  during  the 
next  few  months  is,  however,  a  matter  of  comparative 
unimportance  to  the  public.  In  either  alternative  but 
little  thought  can  be  given  between  this  and  the  autumn 
to  other  than  routine  business,  and  perhaps  the  only 
extra  work  of  great  value,  the  Judicature  Bill,  which  is 
certainly  a  work  of  very  great  value  indeed,  has  nearly 
as  good  a  pro.spect  of  passing  under  Mr  Disraeli  as  under 
Mr  Gladstone.  To  strengthen  the  chances  of  that 
measure,  as  well  as  to  facilitate  the  completion  of  the 
financial  and  administrative  arrangements,  which  in  any 
case  would  have  to  follow  substantially  the  line  already 
marked  out  for  them,  it  would  certainly  be  of  some  ad¬ 
vantage  that  Mr  Gladstone’s  Ministry  should  have  the 
charge  of  public  afifairs  till  the  probable  dissolution  in 
the  autumn.  But  no  grave  consequences  would  come 
from  a  change  of  the  party  machinery,  and  therefore 
they  who  are  out  of  the  game  of  place-hunting  need  not 
trouble  themselves  very  much  about  this  aspect  of  the 
crisis. 

The  really  important  questions  that  it  raises  are  as 
to  the  causes  of  Mr  Gladstone’s  overthrow  and  as  to  the 
prospects  of  anything  like  a  good  Government  and  a 
really  useful  arrangement  of  parties  in  succession  to  the 
bad  Government  and  the  disheartening  party  complica¬ 
tions  that  have  lately  been  in  force.  On  the  first  point, 
perhaps,  little  need  be  added  to  what  we  have  often  said 
during  the  past  year  or  two.  Entering  upon  ofi5co  with 
good  promise,  and  after  nobly  fulfilling  some  of  the 
promise,  the  Gladstone  Administration  has  for  some 
time  past  had  only  the  shreds  of  a  programme  left, 
and  it  ought  to  have  been  apparent  to  every  one 
that  those  shreds  are  not  of  a  sort  at  all  fitted  to 
hold  together,  while  at  the  same  time  they  are  neither 
useful  nor  ornamental  in  themselves.  So  it  is  most 
notably  of  all  -  with  the  Irish  University  Bill  ^  that 
has  proved  the  final  stumbling-block  of  the  Ministry  ; 
but  that  fiasco  is  only  the  culmination  of  a  long 
series  of  blunders  that  have  been  none  the  less 
blundering  because  they  have  had  an  immediate  and 
apparent  success.  Mr  Gladstone  began  his  term  of 
premiership  under  the  most  favourable  auspices,  as  the 
champion  of  all  that  was  good  in  Liberalism — as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  Radicalism  with  which  he  never 
really  sympathised — and  had  with  him  at  starting  the 
support  of  all  the  Whigs  and  all  the  Radicals,  as  well  as 
of  that  peculiar  following  that  accepted  him  as  the  guide 
and  interpreter  of  all  its  wishes ;  but  he  has  alienated 
a  great  number  of  his  sometime  supporters  by  the 
expansion  or  explosion  of  the  projects  that  he  had  in 
common  with  them.  There  is  much  talk  just  now 
of  the  danger  and  misfortune  of  placing  Mr  Disra^i 
in  ofi5ce,  with  only  a  Conservative  minority  at  his  back. 
People  are  slow  to  understand  that  Mr  Gladstone  s 
hear^  supporters  have  for  some  lime  past  been  really 
a  minority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  yet 
a  minority  in  the  country,  and  that  his  stren^tn 
has  come,  not  from  anything  distinct  or  overwneln^g 
in  his  general  policy,  but  from  the  vague  terror  o 
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Conservative  Administration  that  he  and  his  whips  vuliion,  if  it  leaves  Lord  Selborno  high  diy  on  the 
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ranks  of  the  Liberals,  happy  shore  of  ex-Chancelfcrs,  will  not  involve  the 
taking  advantage  of  destruction  of  his  hopeful  political  offspring. 

'  . .  The  talk,  for  we  can  hardly  call  it  a  debate,  that 

preceded  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  was  nearly 
unanimous.  The  only  dissenting  voice  in  the  chorus  of 
approbation  came  from  the  weak  old  gentleman  who 
bears  the  name  of  a  distinguished  law-reformer,  and 
whose  melancholy  fate  on  the  back  benches  of  the  Tory 
side  ought  to  be  a  warning  to  ambitious  lawyers  who 
are  anxious  that  their  descendants  shall  occupy  a  place 
in  the  hereditary  chamber.  Lord  Bomilly  and  Lord 
Chelmsford  criticised  the  measure  without  throwing 
much  light  upon  it.  They  both^  urged  that  the  fnsion 
of  law  and  equity  attempted  in  the  Bill  was  not  so 
thoroughly  accomplished  as  it  ought  to  be,  but  neither 
of  them  attempted  to  show  how  it  could  have  been  done 
better.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  to  one  side  of  the 
bar  the  measure  has  been  a  disappointment.  The  real 
cause  of  this  is  not,  however,  the  Bill,  but  the 
unreasonable  expectations  that  existed.  It  was  thought 


in  turn,  to  “  dish  ’  those  that  were  more  obstinate  in 
their  resistance.  In  the  handling  of  this  Irish  Univer¬ 
sity  question  his  tactics  are  shown  very  plainly  and 
repulsively.  He  first  tried  to  defeat  the  Tories  and  the 
Radicals  by  courting  the  support  of  the  Irish  members. 
Failing  in  that,  he  won  over  the  assistance  of  most  of  the 
Scotch  meml>ers  and  some  of  the  Radicals  in  the  hope 
of  defeating  the  Tories  and  the  recalcitrant  Radicals,  and 
only  by  a  very  narrow  chance  were  his  plans  frustrated. 
All  this  is  thoroughly  demoralising,  and  they  who 
believe  in  the  honest  working  out  of  principles,  and  in 
the  honest  defence  of  principles  even  if  they  are  too  far 
ahead  of  public  opinion  for  their  speedy  adoption  to  be 
at  all  probable,  should  be  only  glad  at  his  defeat,  and 
should  feel  that  thereby  the  air  has  been  cleared  of  many 
unwholesome  vapours,  and  the  prospects  of  true  national 
health  very  materially  brightened. 

Mr  Gladstone  may  retrieve  his  position  byand-by, 
and,  under  the  educating  influences  of  opposition,  may 
hereafter  do  even  as  much  service  to  Liberalism  as  he 
has  done  before  now  ;  but  he  must  be  in  opposition  first, 
and  either  immediately,  or  a  few  months  hence,  we  may 
count  on  the  establishment  of  a  strong  Conservative 
Government.  That  is  an  event  from  which  Radicals 
need  fear  nothing.  We  have  long  felt  that  nothing 
would  so  much  conduce  to  the  progress  of  the  Radical 
movement  as  the  instalment  in  office  of  the  Tory  party, 
and  the  absorption  in  it  of  all  those  Whig  interests 
and  cliques  that  hitherto  have  only  weakened  the  Liberal 
party  by  their  association  with  it.  A  strong  coalition 
Government  such  as  Mr  Disraeli  and  Lord  Derby  might 
form,  if  they  were  prudent,  would  certainly  throw  the 
genuine  Liberals  into  a  minority ;  but  that  would  be 
only  helpful  to  them.  It  would  compel  them  to  abandon 
some  of  their  hobbies  and  to  coalesce  in  organising  a 
clearly-defined  programme,  and  in  fighting  for  it  with 
one  heart  an<i  purpose.  There  is  good  reason  to  expect 
that  result  from  this  week’s  defeat  of  Mr  Gladstone’s 
Administration,  and  if  so,  wo  need  feel  no  regret  at  the 
catastrophe,  or  our  only  regret  should  be,  that  an  Admin¬ 
istration  which  four  years  ago  made  so  good  a  beginning, 
should  now  have  failed  so  signally.  B. 


THE  JUDICATURE  BILL 


Nothing  could  be  more  marked  than  the  contrast 
presented  last  Monday  evening  between  the  House  of 
Lords  and  the  House  of  Commons.  In  the  so-called 
Lower  House,  a  discussion  was  in  progress  for  the 
fourth  night  before  a  crowded  audience  on  an  issue 
upon  which  the  existence  of  the  Government  was  at 
stake.  The  lobbies  were  thronged  by  eager  groups,  dis¬ 
cussing  the  grave  possibilities  of  the  situation.  In  the 
Lords,  the  attendance  of  Peers  was  small,  and  of  the 
public  still  smaller ;  few  desired  to  speak,  and  those 
who  did  confined  themselves  to  quiet  and  unexciting 
criticism.  And  yet,  if  we  compare  the  importance  of 
the  Bills  under  consideration,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  Lord  Chancellor’s  is  one  of  far  higher  value  than 
the  Premier’s.  Mr  Gladstone’s  Bill  might  have  done 
something  for  the  higher  education  in  Ireland,  but  its 
most  sanguine  admirer  never  claimed  more  for  it  than 
that  it  would  for  a  time  stop  the  mouth  of  the  Catholic 
Cerberus  of  Ireland.  Without  putting  too  low  a  value 
on  peace  and  quietness  in  the  political  family,  we  may 
assert  that  a  measure,  laying  a  sure  and  firm  basis  for  a 
reform  in  the  administration  of  law — a  reform  that  may 
bo  expected  not  to  end  until  it  gives  us  the  best  law  and 
the  best  administration,  perhaps,  of  any  country  in  the 
world — should  take  precedence  of  the  claims  of  the  Irish 
priests.  Nevertheless,  the  Lord  Chancellor’s  Bill  is 
unfortunately,  from  the  political  outlook,  of  secondary 
importance,  and  we  can  only  hope  that  the  present  con- 


introduced  some  exception  in  deference  to  the  law  which 
spoiled  the  symmetry  of  its  own  system,  without,  of 
course,  doing  any  kindness  to  the  common  law.  Of  this 
nature  is  the  preference  generally  given  to  the  owner  of 
the  le^l  as  opposed  to  the  equitable  titlo,  a  preference 
for  which,  when  the  distinction  between  law  and  equi^ 
is  abolish^,  cannot  easily  be  supported.  One  instance 
will  suffice  to  explain  this.  When  property  is  mortgaged 
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saccessively  to  more  than  one  person,  the  natural  rule  is 
that  a  prior  mortgage  excludes  a  later  one,  or,  to  put  it 
more  accurately,  must  be  satisfied  out  of  the  property 
before  the  later  one.  This  is  a  sound  rule,  and  if  the 
last  mortgagee  should  fail  to  recover  his  money,  he  ought 
to  be  able  to  punish  the  mortgagor.  No  man  has  a  right 
to  mortgage  his  property  twice  over  unless  it  is  sufficiently 
valuable,  and  when  a  man  obtains  a  second  loan  on  pro¬ 
perty  without  telling  the  lender  of  the  first,  and  thereby 
the  lender  is  defrauded,  he  ought  to  be  punished  as  any 
eommon  swindler  who  obtains  money  on  false  pretences. 
But  the  Court  of  Chancery  has  introduced  a  carious  rule 
that  in  certain  cases,  when  there  are  three  successive 
mortgagees,  the  third  baying  out  the  first  mortgagee 
can  squeeze  out  the  second,  who  is  before  him  in  time. 
ThM  rule,  for  which  plausible  though  unsntisfiM^tory 
tsohnical  reasons  could  be  urged  daring  the  Beverance 
of  law  and  equity,  has  no  raison  when  they  are 

united,  and  it  ought  to  be  dealt  with,  in  the  Bill.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  the  language  of  the  daueie  does  not  deal 
with  this  case,,  as  it  is  one  of  a  class  in  which  there  is 
neither  “Tariance**  nor  “conflict”  between  law  and 
eqaity,  for  the  simple  reason  that  law  knows  nothing  of 
it  whatever. 

The  most  remarkable  featnre  of  the  debate  was,  how¬ 
ever,  the  speech  of  that  Tory  of  Tories,  the  Marqnis  of 
Salisbnry,  in  which  he  threw  np  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Lords  without  even  the  affectation  of  a  sigh.  The  ap¬ 
pellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Lords,  over  which  snch  furious 
contests  waged  two  hundred  years  ago,  now  expires 
without  a  groan.  It  has  died  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
nature.  The  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  conntry  filled 
by  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Peers,  and  which  now 
is  drawing  so  qnietly  to  a  close,  is  a  very  remarkable  one. 
The  Marquis  of  Salisbury  desires  to  open  a  new  one, 
and  boldly  propounded  his  views,  of  which,  however,  no 
notice  was  taken  by  Lord  Selborne,  on  the  importance 
of  having  the  judges  in  the  new  Court  of  Appeal  attached 
to  the  House  of  Lords  as  ex-offleio  members.  The  addi¬ 
tion  of  fourteen  eminent  lawyers,  who  could  sit,  speak, 
and  vote  in  the  House  of  Lords  daring  their  continuance 
in  office,  or  for  their  lives,  would  unquestionably  add 
greatly  to.  the  strength  of  the  House  as  the  legislative 
and  revising  committee  of  Parliament.  If  the  Hoase  of 
Lords  were  disposed  to  accept  that  rd?0,  it  would  be  a 
more  useful  institution  than  it  is.  Whether  it  is  dis¬ 
posed  to  do  so  or  not,  that  is  most  likely  the  fate 
destined  for  it.  When  the  suffrage  was  on  a  narrow 
basis,  the  Lords  might  not  unreasonably  claim  to  be 
scarcely  less  .representative  of  the  nation  than  the  Com¬ 
mons;  but  with  every  extension  of  the  franchise,  the 
right  of  the  Lords  has  been  circumscribed,  and  their 
claim  to  interfere  in  questions  of  policy  shaken.  We 
have  certainly  not  yet  arrived  at  the  point  that  the 
House  of  Lords  will  confine  itself  to  the  technical  work 
of  legislation  ;  bnt  in  that  direction  the  current  has  set, 
and  not  even  the  Marquis  of  Salisbnry  can  help  the  result. 
As  a  step,  therefore,  towards  a  better  adjustment  of  the 
relation  between  the  Lords  and  the  Commons,  the  pro¬ 
posal  of  Lord  Salisbnry  is  satisfactory.  It  involves  two 
great  principles,  one  that  persons  are  to  be  sent  to  the 
House  of  Lords  for  the  sake  of  the  work  that  they  are 
expected  to  do,  and  the  second  that  the  House  shall  not 
burden  itself  with  the  son  of  a  useful  man  unless  the 
son  has  in  the  battle  of  life  proved  his  superior  fitness. 
Those  two  principles,  though  distinct,  are  closely  united, 
for  it  would  be  as  absurd  to  expect  that  the  eon  of  a 
great  man  shonld  be  great  as  that  the  driver  of  fat 
oxen  should  be  fat.  If  we  want  work,  we  must  select 
men  for  some  better  reason  than  that  they  are  the  eons 
of  their  fathers.  We  therefore  congratulate  the  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Salisbury  on  having  so  successfully  divested 
mmself  of  the  prejudices  of  rank  as  to  propose  that  the 
House  of  Lords  should  bo  recmited  on  the  principle  of 
utility,  and  that  he  does  not  fear  to  make  it  a  chamber 
of  experts.  It  is  very  curious  that  the  only  class  of 
specialists  in  the  House  of  Lords — the  Bishops — is  the 
most  unfit  to  take  part  in  legislation.  But  the  failure 
of  the  Bishops  is  no  reason  why  the  lawyers  should  fail ; 
and  we  may  even  go  farther,  and  ask  why  should  not 


other  high  officials,  whose  offices  are  or  ought  to  be 
permanent,  be  elevated  to  the  Upper  Hoase  P  To  take 
however,,  one  step  at  a  time,  we  are  for  once  able  tho^ 
roughly  to  approve  of  a  proposition  from  the  most  Tory. 
Marquia.  ’VV'.  A.  H^ 


THE  IRISH  UNIVERSITY  DEBATE. 

The  embarrassments  of  party  politics  that  culminated, 
or  rather  issued  in  wider  and  more  momentous  compli¬ 
cations^  with  the  defeat!  of  the  Government  on  Wednes¬ 
day  morning,  have  almost  driven  into  the  shade  the 
immediate  question  out  of  which  they  sprang,  or,  at  any 
rate,  have  tended  to  place  ft  in  a  false  light ;  ^t  that 
question  is  so  important  in  itself,  and  involves  so  many 
issues  of  even  greater  importance,  that  it  is  worth  dis¬ 
cussing  once  more  btfore  it  altogether  drops  out  of  the 
public  mind.  Apart  from  all  considerations  respecting 
the  defeat  of  the  WTernment,  it  appears  to  ns  that  all  true 
Radicals  ought  to  rejoice  heartily  at  the  defeat  of  what  the 
Gtevernment  intended  to  make  its  great  legislative  exploit 
daring  the  present  session,  and  no  less  at  the  defeat  of  the 
tactics  by  which  it  endeavoured  to  obtain  its  modified- 
adoption  in  spite  oftbe  resistance  offered  to  it  on  all  sides. 
The  experience  of  the  Irish  University  debate,  and  of  the 
disenssion  of  the  Irish  University  Bill  from  the  time  when 
it  was  first  introduced  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr 
Gladstone,  ought  to  be  a  warning  to  all  statesmen  who 
may  henceforth  attempt  to  handle  such  snbjeots  for 
party  purposes,  instead  of  leaving  them  untouched,  or 
of  touching  them  only  in  the  interests  of  public  expedi- 
,  enoy.  We  readily  ar^it  that,  when  he  first  gave  hie 
attration  to  the  Irish  eduoation  question,  Mr  Gladstone 
may  have  been  actnated  by  none  but  the  highest  motives, 
ana  it  is  likely  enough  that  almost  until  the  present 
moment  he  considered  himself  to  be  actuated  by  none  * 
other ;  but,  if  so,  his  rcoent  misfortunes  only  make  hie 
whole  procedure  better  worth  studying  and  more 
notably  suggestive. 

Nothing  conld  be  more  honourable  than  the  spirit  in 
which  Mr  Gladstone  set  himself  to  lop  off  the  three 
great  branches  of  his  celebrated  Upas  tree.  To  root  ont 
the  tree  itself,  he  never  proposed  ;  but  be  honestly  desired 
to  maim  it  as  far  as  he  could,  and  he  was,  to  say  the 
least,  as  disinterested  in  his  desire  to  improve  education 
in  Ireland  as  in  his  plans  for  freeing  the  country  from 
the  incubus  of  a  foreign  and  obnoxious  ecclesiasticism,  and 
I  for  removing  the  most  oppressive  parts  of  its  land  system. 

I  But  while  the  latter  were  plans,  the  former  was  only  a 
desire ;  and  as  soon  as  he  attempted  to  put  his  desire 
.  into  shape,  and  give  ii  the  definiteness  of  a  plan,  he  seems  • 
to  have  been  baffled.  Whether  in  this  he  was  hampered 
by  individual  preferences,  or  by  private  obligations  to- 
the  allies  who  helped  him  to  work  out  bis  earlier  reforms, 
we  need  not  here  stop  ta  inquire ;  but  it  is  clear  that  he 
found  increasing  ooin|ilications  in  the  question  from  the 
time  when  he  really  attempted  to  solve  it,  and  we  sus¬ 
pect  that  these  complUenUons  were  altogether  oppressive 
to  him  at  the  time  whea  he  began  lugubrioasly  te  talk 
of  ^  burning  his  fingers  ”  over  the  measure,  which,  as 
we  all  along  anticipated,  was  to  afiect  him  in  far  nmre 
vital  parte.  That  W  delerred  its  settlement  as  long  as 
possible,  that  there  were  cither  reasons  tlian  mere  want 
of  time  fon  his  stnhhom  opposition,  justified  by  no* 
declaration  of  its  gveaads,  to  Mr  Fawcett’s  Dublin 
University  Bill,  and  that  Uie  Bill  which  he  finally  intro¬ 
duced  was  bcuitily  ooncooted  as  a  desperate  expedient 
when  further  delay  waa  out  of  the  question,  may,  we 
think,  be  inferred  firom  varions  circumstanws  which 
are  not  worth'  repeatiiigr  now.  The  main  point  to  ^ 
noted,  is-  that  when  the  Bill  was  really  produced  it  in 
no  way  answered  the  promise  of  the  Queen’s  speech,  or 
even  of  Hs  own  preaiadilcL  We  shall  not  here  repeat  at 
length  the  argnaaents  which  we  have  used  against  the 
Bill  from'  the  first,  and  which,  with  other  cogent  argu¬ 
ments^  were’  ni^;ed  with  convincing  force  by  all  the 
leading  op^nrate  to  it  ia  the  Honse  of  ComrooM.  Pro¬ 
fessing  to  reconcile  “  the  rights  of  conscience 
advancemefilTof  learning,”  it  really  tended  to  snch  ^olcnt 
treatment  ‘df  donsoienoe  and  such  an  ntter  repression  ot 
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learning  as,  six  weeks  ago,  it  would  have  been  almost  either  a  blank  Bill,  to  be  filled  up  with  any  clauses 
impossible  for  any  one  to  charge  against  Mr  Gladstone  that  were  agreed  to,  or  an  emphatic  embodiment  of  the 
and  his  Liberal  Government.  Assuming  to  satisfy  the  pernicious  scheme  of  Irish  University  education  that 
demands  both  of  the  Catholics  and  of  the  Protestants  Mr  Cardwell  half  promised  to  withdraw.  No  one  need 
for  assistance  to  the  higher  education  in  Ireland,  it  quite  be  told  what  facilities  this  double  arrangement  would 
failed  to  meet  those  demands,  and  at  best  only  offered  have  afforded  for  forcing  through  the  Mouse  a  groat  deal 
an  unexplained  and  inexplicable  machine  that  both  sides  that  it  heartily  olyected  to.  It  is  possible  that,  by  some 
could  agree  in  quarrelling  over,  but  that  neither  could  new  development  of  the  legislative  machineiy,  we  may 
hope  to  work  for  its  own  advantage.  That  was  Mr  contrive  to  relieve  Cabinet  Ministers  of  the  duty  of  BiU 
Gladstone’s  Bill  as  it  was  offered  to  the  Mouse  of  initiation— for  which,  as  a  class,  they  seem  to  be  very 

Commons  w’hen  he  proposed  its  second  reading  on  incompetent— and  may  transfer  it  nonainally  to  the  whole 

Monday  in  last  week.  Designed  as  a  makeshift  com*  Mouse  and  really  to  fluctuating  committees,  composed  of 
promise  between  the  claims  of  the  Ultramontane  prelates  men  better  suited  for  it  than  the  ordinary  members  of 
and  the  Jealousy  of  Kvangelical  clergymen,  intended  to  Cabinets;  but  such  a  question  as  that  of  Irish  University 

humour  both  the]  Fellows  of  Trinity  and  the  under-  Reform  would  be  an  entirely  unsuitable  one  to  begin  the 

graduates  of  Magee  College,  the  Bill  was  also  evidently  experiment  upon,  and,  in  a  comniittee  of  the  whole 
conceived  in  the  hope  of  disarming  Conservative  criti-  Mouse,  the  ordinary  member  of  Parliament  is  quite  unfit 
cism  and  winning  the  approval  of  the  Radicals  in  the  to  decide  on  intricate  points  as  regards  either  the  rights 
House  of  Commons.  It  was  no  sooner  made  public,  and  of  conscience  or  the  advancement  of  lining.  He 
submitted  to  general  discussion,  than  its  failure  as  a  would  probably  be  browbeaten  into  adopting  any  plans 
useful  project,  apart  from  its  value  as  a  party  device,  was  that  his  superiors,  on  or  off  the  Treasury  Bench,  might 
apparent.  Hardly  has  any  other  Ministerial  measure,  suggest;  and  it  might  be  safely  predicated  that 
within  the  memory  of  any  member  of  Parliament,  been  nearly  all  of  the  changes  effected  in  the  measure 
the  subject  of  such  universal  condemnation.  Whatever  would  be  worse  than  the  blundering  projects  of  Mr 
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satisfy  the  persons  it  was  meant  to  please,  and  that,  if  it 
were  adopted  by  Parliament  and  forced  upon  the  Irish 
people,  those  ends  could  only  be  obtained  by  Ministerial 
terrorism  and  Dublin  Castle  machinations.  Only  a  man 
of  rare  honesty  and  chivalrous  disregard  of  his  oppo¬ 
nents’  criticism  could  have  done  so ;  but  had  Mr  Glad¬ 
stone  been  brave  and  wise  enough  to  withdraw  his  Bill 
ou  Monday  week,  or  even  on  some  later  occasion,  on  the 
plea  that  he  had  found  out  its  worthlessness,  he  would 
have  earned  praise  quite  as  great  as  is  the  condemnation 
that  not  a  few  of  his  quondam  followers  share  with  his 
avowed  political  opponents. 

The  vote  of  censure  that  was  passed  on  Wednesday 
morning  was  justly  merited  by  the  proud  and  foolish 
stubbornness  that  induced  Mr  Gladstone  to  persevere 
with  his  Bill  after  it  was  clear  that,  if  it  could  be  passed 
at  all,  the  victoij  would  be  won,  not  at  all  by  a  feeling 
of  justice  to  Ireland  or  any  considerations  of  real 
national  expediency,  but  solely  by  the  preference  of 
Mr  Gladstone’s  political  supporters  for  a  so-called 
Liberal  instead  of  a  Toiy  Administration,  and  their 
dread  of  in  any  way  courting  a  dissolution  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  But  a  far  more  censurable  feature  in  the  re¬ 
cent  action  of  the  Government  was  its  attempt,  after 
the  Bill  in  its  original  shape  had  been  tabooed 
on  all  sides,  to  pass  it,  or  at  any  rate  some  por¬ 
tions  of  it,  bv  a  side  wind.  There  have  been  pre¬ 
cedents  for  the  expedient,  and  especially  during  Mr 
Disraeli’s  last  tenure  of  office,  but  the  Government’s 
effort  to  save  itself  by  nominal  concessions  is  not  on 
that  account  any  the  less  discreditable.  The  debate  was 
yet  young,  although  the  denunciation  of  the  Bill  had 
already  l^en  complete  enough  to  make  plain  its  rejec¬ 
tion  without  some  great  alteration,  when  ou  Thursday 
week  Mr  Lowe  was  put  op  to  suggest  certain  con¬ 
cessions.  These,  however,  as  well  as  Mr  Gladstone’s 
earlier  hints  at  Croydon,  being  quite  unavailing,  Mr 
Cardwell,  late  on  Monday  evening,  annonneed  that,  if 
only  the  House  would  give  a  second  reading  to  the  Bill, 
it  might  virtually  alter  it  in  any  way  and  to  any  extent 
that  it  chose  in  committee.  Mr  Gladstone,  it  is  true, 
quickly  qualified  this  announcement  by,  in  guarded 
terms,  reserving  to  himself  the  right  of  retaining  all  the 
obnoxious  clauses  of  the  Bill,  if  he  could  win  them,  one 
after  another,  by  hard  fight  in  the  detailed  discussions 
in  committee.  But  this  only  made  matters  more  dis¬ 
creditable.  By  these  manoeuvres  the  Government  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  obtaining  for  the  second  readinir  several  votes 


THE  END  OF  THE  SOUTH  WALES  STRIKE. 

The  gpreat  struggle  in  South  Wales  is  practically  at 
an  end.  The  dogged  determination  and  endurance  of 
the  men  have,  in  the  long  run,  been  compelled  to  yield 
to  the  superior  resources  of  the  masters.  The  old- 
fashioned  material  “  sinews  of  war  ”  have  won  the  day 
against  “moral  fibre”  of  a  very  tough  quality,  and  the 
Providence  that  favours  the  “  strongest  battalions  ”  has 
been  equally  gracious  to  the  longest  purses.  The  partial 
victory  gained  by  the  men  on  one  flank  in  the  matter  of 
Mr  Brogden’s  concessions  has  not  been  followed  up  by 
any  similar  success,  and  defeat  indeed  has  now  declared 
itself  all  along  the  rest  of  the  line.  The  end  can  hardly 
be  a  question  of  more  than  a  few  days.  The  Dowlais 
Union  men  indeed  still  hold  out  at  the  date  of  writiogt 
and  have  been  addressed  by  Mr  Halliday  in  a  “  No  sur¬ 
render  ”  speech,  in  which  he  exhorted  them  to  adhere  to 
the  ultimatum  offered  by  him  at  Merthyr  last  week,  and 
to  refuse  to  return  to  work  until  they  can  do  so  at  the 
December  rate.  But  the  day  is  clearly  lost ;  and,  though 
the  threat  of  transferring  their  labour  elsewhere  may  be 
carried  out  by  a  portion  of  the  men  who  stilf  resist,  the 


obtaining  for  the  second  reading  several  votes 
that  would  otherwise  have  been  recorded  against  it.  Had 
it  won  four  or  five  more,  it  would  have  obtained  the 
general  assent  of  the  bewildered  House  of  Commons  to 
a  measure  that,  according  to  the  varying  statements 
of  Mr  GladsV^ne  and  his  lieutenants,  would  .have  been 
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bulk  of  them  must  very  soon  yield,  and  return  to  work 
on  the  employers’  terms.  These  are,  as  we  know,  sub¬ 
mission  on  the  men’s  part  to  a  present  ten  per  cent, 
reduction  in  wages,  and  on  the  masters*  part  a  promise 
consider  ”  what  they  can  do  for  the  men  in  the  way 
of  future  concessions.  Thus  ends  a  strike  of  almost 
uDprec^ented  magnitude  and  importance,  and  which 
has  been  fought  out  from  beginning  to  end  with,  on  the 
whole,  a  resmution  and  unity  of  purpose  surprising  in 


adTice  on  the  subject  is  above  suspicion.  He  is  one  of 
the  old  class  of  gentry  of  tho  country,”  and  in  that 
capacity  he  tenders  to  the  workmen  this  advice.  It  has, 
as  we  have  said,  been  often  tendered  before,  and  as  it 
has  never  yet  been  taken,  wo  must  conclude  either  that 
the  advice  is  unsound  or  that  somebody  is  in  fault  for 
not  taking  it.  Perhaps  tho  present  moment  is  not 
exactly  the  happiest  to  select  for  the  repet’ tion  of  the 
advice,  just  as  the  day  after  Sedan  might  not  have  been 


men  to  whom  such  movements  are  a  comparative  novelty,  the  most  favourable  opportunity  for  exhorting  the  French 
Of  the  sufferings  with  which  it  has  been  attended  it  is  to  embrace  the  Germans.  But  the  advice  itself,  if  it 
unnecessary  to  speak.  They  have,  of  course,  spread  far  aims  at  reviving  the  supposed  quasi -paternal  relations 
beyond  the  circle  of  the  combatants,  and  it  is  fortunate  between  capital  and  labour,  is  a  mere  anachronism  ; 
indeed  that  the  unusual  mildness  of  the  winter  has  miti-  while,  if  it  only  means  that  the  interests  of  the  two  are 
gated  much  of  their  intensity.  As  it  is,  we  may  well  identical,  it  asserts  a  half-truth  at  present  utterly 
expect  that  the  great  struggle  now  reaching  its  con-  incapable  of  application.  Friendship  is  one  thing  and 
elusion  will  be  long  remembered  in  the  coal-fields  of  submission  another,  and  two  parties  are  as  necessary 
South  Wales.  to  an  act  of  reconciliation  as  to  a  quarrel.  It  may 


too  well,  for  their  organ,  at  the  first  moment  that  victory  fro“  B’s  ti-ue  interest  to  drop  his  own  weapon, 

began  to  lean  clearly  towards  the  masters,  hastened  to  and  hold  out  his  hand  to  A  at  the  nsk  of  being  shot, 
inform  us.  The  scornfully  exulting  tones  of  the  leading  J^ubour  and  capital  are,  and  have  been  for  years,  in 
articles  in  which  the  yVmes  first  proclaimed  the  approach-  piutual  antagonism,  and,  however  much  their  hostility 
ing  defeat  of  the  men  was  in  singular,  and  perhaps  not  their  own  sakes  to  bo  deprecated,  it  is  idle  to  call 


altogether  creditable,  contrast  to  the  language  of  assumed 
moderation  in  which  they  had  discussed  the  still  doubt¬ 
ful  struggle ;  and  the  change  should  convince  the  col¬ 
liers  of  South  Wales,  and  indeed  all  other  workmen,  of 
the  importance  of  winning  a  fight  of  this  kind  when  they 


upon  one  of  them  to  make  the  other  bis  friend,  and  to 
suppose  that  that  settles  the  difficulty.  Why  did  not 
some  monitor  remind  capital  of  the  friendly  relations 
which  should  exist  between  itself  and  labour  in  the  days 
of  “statutes  of  labourers”  and  “combination  laws,” 


have  once  begun  it.  Nothing  fails  like  failure ;  there  is  throughout  that  long  epoch  of  systematic  oppression  in 
nothing  so  deserving  of  chastisement  as  the  fact  of  ^hich  was  begot  the  great  movement  of  trade-unionism 
having  been  beaten.  So,  now,  the  colliers  may  know,  surely  as  injustice  ever  begets  reprisals.  That  legacy 
on  the  authority  of  the  leading  journal,  that  they,  and  of  wrong  is  not  yet  avenged,  and  the  yiresent  genera- 
they  alone— not,  as  they  may  have  erroneously  supposed,  tion  is  suffering  for  tho  sins  of  the  past.  At  present, 
they  and  their  opponents  together— are  responsible  for  whatever  might  be  the  advantages  of  friendly  relations 
all  the  inconveniences  and  hardships  which  the  con-  between  the  workman  and  his  employer  in  the  matter  of 
Burner  may  have  suffered  from  the  strike.  If  it  takes  distribution  of  the  products  of  industry,  no  such 
two  to  make  a  quarrel,  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  more  relations  do  in  fact  exist.  The  refusal  of  tho  mastero  to 
than  one  to  bear  the  blame  of  its  occurrence.  It  is  the  arbitrate  in  this  very  dispute  shows  how  little  disposition 
workmen,  and  their  refusal  to  accept,  without  question,  there  may  sometimes  be  on  the  side  of  capital  to  set  such 
a  reduction  of  their  wages,  who  are  solely  to  blame  for  relations  on  foot.  And  things  being  as  they  are,  tho 
the  consequences  to  the  public.  It  is  the  workmen’s  instinct  of  the  workman  will  reject  such  vain  counsels  as 
doing,  if  anywhere  an  “  aged  and  infirm  couple,”  too  ill  Roebuck  offers.  Things  being  as  they  are,  capital,  or 
and  weak  to  work,  have  sat  cowering  over  a  grate  where  least  the  capitalist,  is  not  the  workman’s  fj'iend,  and  he 
a  fire  “  has  been,  but  is  no  longer,  and  will  not  be  again  is  right  to  fight  him  by  every  fair  means  in  his  power, 
for  many  hours.”  Theirs,  lastly,  is  the  crowning  wicked*  ^nr  our  own  parts  we  viewed  the  contest  from  the 
ness  of  having  extinguished  fires  in  (as  the  Times  first  with  the  greatest  regret,  and  whatever  had  been  its 
can  assure  them)  “  many  very  good  houses.”  Thus,  result  our  regrets  would  have  been  the  same.  An  un- 
then,  they  have  filled  up  the  measure  of  their  iniquities,  compromising  struggle  of  this  kind,  ending  in  absolute 
They  have  not  only  deprived  the  poor  of  the  very  means  triumph  on  the  one  side  and  unconditional  submission 
of  subsistence,  but  they  have  actually  curtailed  the  on  the  other,  is  a  distinct  retrogression  on  the  course  we 
luxuries  of  the  rich.  They  have  not  only  starved  the  have  been  pursuing  for  tho  last  few  years.  The  prin- 
cottage,  but  they  have  inconvenienced  the  servants’  hall,  ciple  of  arbitration,  which  seemed  to  promLse  so  fairly 
Not  only  has  tho  life-struggle  of  the  needy  been  em-  for  miti^ting  the  bitterness  of  the  industrial  struggle, 
bittered,  but  “  Jeames,”  it  may  be,  has  caught  cold  in  his  has  received  a  serious  blow.  It  is  not  to  be  expected 
ealves.  The  gpiilt  of  having  caused  these  horrors  rests,  that  on  any  future  occasion,  when  the  men  feel  them- 
then,  on  the  heads  of  the  workmen  for  having  refused  selves  strong  enough  to  renew  the  contest,  that  they  in 
to  accept  the  employers*  terms.  It  is  true  the  latter  their  torn  will  listen  to  any  proposals  of  mediation,  or 
equally  refused  to  accept  the  men’s  terms,  but  then —  that  they  will  be  content  with  anything  less  than  an 
they  won  the  day.  Thus  the  leading  journal  of  the  absolute  victory  over  their  now  triumphant  antagonists. 
Eoglish  middle-class;  and  within  the  last  few  days  And  that  they  will  become  stronger  we  make  very  little 


another  lecturer  has  a'jcended  the  platform,  to  point  the 
moral  which  he  draws  from  the  event.  Mr  Roebuck  as 
the  “  peacemaker,” —  not,  we  think,  his  “  original 
character,” — has  drawn  a  large  audience  at  Sheffield, 
and  addressed  them  with  his  usual  vigour  and  with  his 
usual  chastened  confidence  in  himself  as  the  depositary 


doubt.  It  has  throughout  been,  in  our  opinion,  tho 
cardinal  error  of  the  masters  to  imagine  that  by  a 
vigorous  resistance  they  could  nip  in  the  bpd  Ihe  Union 
movement  amongst  the  South  Welsh  workmen.  To 
have  arbitrated  might  indeed  have  done  so,  for  it  would 
have  rendered  the  Union  unnecessary.  But  they  adopted 


of  what  little  wisdom  or  common  sense  is  still  left  in  this  the  opposite  course,  and  wo  are  much  mistaken  in  the 
unhappy  country.  The  workmen,  we  suspect,  however,  character  of  tho  men  who  have  been  holding  out  for  tho 
will  have  beard  something  like  tho  same  advice  before  lust  three  months,  if  the  result  of  the  strike  be  not  to 
from  the  same  quarter,  and,  whether  unable  or  unwilling,  establish  the  Union  firmly  in  South  Wales.  In  attempt- 
have  certainly  not  yet  put  it  into  practice.  “  Beware  of  ing  to  crush  it  under  foot  tho  masters  have  but  fi*<?d  it 
^ogs,”  is  the  text  of  the  apostle  of  Sheffield.  “  Beware  deeper  in  tho  soil.  It  will  gain  numbers,  organisation, 
of  demagogues  and  union  leaders,  who  are  not  your  true  and  wealth,  and  will  prepare  like  France  for  its  revanche. 
friends.  Capital  is  your  true  friend.  Make  up  your  The  masters  will  find,  it  may  bo,  that  after  all  they  have 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  GAUGES. 

In  spito  of  all  the  of  the  oolonela  and  engineersy 
“we  cannot  bat  feel  satisfied  with  the  resolation  of  the 
House  of  Commons— or  rather  of  the  usual  fraction 
thereof — not  to  interfere  with  the  Government  of  India 
in  its  ohoioe  of  the  narrow  gauge  for  railway  extension 
in  Sciode  and  the  Punjab.  That  a  great  deal  can  be 
said  in  favour  of  maintaining  the  broad  gauge  was 
proved  bj  Mr  Laing’s  speech,  in  which  every  possible 
argument  was  adduced  to  show  that  the  proposed  change 
would  result  in  ‘‘a  misfortune  of  national  magnitude.” 
But,  to  say  the  least,  the  excellent  speeches  of  Mr  Grant 
Duff  and  Mr  Bourke  were  no  less  conclusive  proofs  that 
the  same  “misfortune”  would  be  entailed  by  further 
ipersistenoe  in  the  broad-gauge  system  hitheito  in  use. 
The  debate  also  was  an  instance  of  a  certain  change  in 
popular  opinion  on  questions  afifeoiing  England’s  position 
in  the  East.  This  has  been  manifested,  first,  in  displace- 
.ment  of  the  old  disease  by  a  mild,  or  modified,  form 
•of  “  Kassophobia ;  ”  and  secondly,  by  a  corresponding 
modification  in  our  notions  of  Indian  “  Imperial  policy.” 
But,  before  dwelling  on  these  points,  we  must  look  at 
the  oaae  for  the  brtiad  gauge  as  put  Mr  Laing. 

Inaugurated  1^  Lord  Dalhousie,  the  main  railway 
^system  of  British  India  now  comprises  about  5,000  miles 
aotuallv  opened,  oonstrncted  on  the  broad  gauge  of  5ft. 
6i&.  Of  the  entire  mileage,  about  three-fifths  lead  from 
the  principal  capitals  and  centres  of  India  to  Lahore — 
that  is,  as  Mr  Laing  suggestively  puts  it,  to  “the  Metz 
-of  India.”  Consequently,  it  was  alleged,  a  break  of  gauge 
at  Lahore  would  involve  great  risks  and  inconveniences 
in  the  passenger  and  goods  traffic.  But  the  greatest 
risk  was  a  military  one ;  and  in  case  of  a  Russian  in¬ 
vasion  the  engines  and  rolling  stock  used  on  6  000  miles 
of  railway  would  be  unavailable  beyond  Lahore,”  and  a 
rapid  concentration  of  forces  at  Peshawar  wholly  impos¬ 
sible.  Mr  Laing  pointed  his  arguments  by  reference 
to  the  successes  of  the  Germans  and  the  reverses  of 
Bourbaki  as  proofs  of  the  indispensable  aid  of  railways 
in  modern  warfare.  Mr  Laing’s  first  objection  was 
very  satisfactorily  met  by  calculations  on  the  high  autho¬ 
rity  of  Mr  Thornton.  As  to  the  passenger  traffic,  Mr 
Grant  Duff  holds  that  the  inconvenience  of  a  single 

•  change  in  the  1,546  miles  journey  from  Peshawar  to 
Calcutta  will  be  “quite  infinitesimal.”  And,  lastly,  it 
has  been  estimated  that  “  the  aggregate  traffic  compelled 

break  of  gauge  to  break  l^lk  at  Lahore  will  be  no 
v*more  than  57,052  tons” — an  “ inconvenience  ”  whoso 

•  cost  in  money  must  surely  bo  very  trifling.  However, 
Mr  Laing’s  main  argument  was  a  military  one;  and 
throughout  the  whole  of  his  speech  it  was  evident  that 
by  Imperial  policy  and  military  policy  he  meant  one  and 
the  same  thing. 

But  even  suppose  we  accept  tbe  views  of  the  Russo- 
phobists — of  those  who,  to  use  Mr  Grant  DuflTs  mild 
sarcasm,  are  in  expectation  of  invasion  by  the  hosts  of 
Attila — what  then  ?  Is  the  Punjab  so  very  defenceless 
that,  on  the  first  note  of  alarm,  it  would  tax  the  energy 
and  resources  of  India  to  transport  troops  in  lime  for 
the  defence  of  the  frontier  ?  By  no  means.  Even  at 
the  present  moment  the  Punjab  is  sufficiently  strong  for 
all  conceivable  purposes  of  defensive  warfare.  Between 
English  and  native  troops  and  native  auxiliaries,  the 
Punjab  forces  amount  lo  about  40,000  men— and  that, 
too,  amidst  a«brave  population  Ibronghly  “  loyal  ”  and 
quite  wide  awake  to  the  advantages  of  British  rule.  But 
further,  in  the  case  of  the  supposed  struggle,  some  of  our 
best  fighters  would  not  be  transported  from  the  inland 
« provinces,  but,  as  Mr  Grant  Duff  pointed  out,  recruited 
on  the  gpot.  Lastly,  it  is  impossible  that  our  friend  the 
enemy  should  ever  take  the  frontier  by  surprise.  He  is 
already  separated  from  it  by  hundreds  of  miles ;  nor 
can  he  advance  a  mile  nearer  without  thereby  giving 
notice  of  the  fact,  and  so  enabling  the  keepers  of  India 
to  concentrate  12,000  fresh  troops  in  the  Punjab  within 
*a  week’s  time,  and  with  the  so-called  limited  means  of 
transport  that  now  are,  or  are  about  to  be,  at  their  dis¬ 
posal.  These  alarmists  entirely  ignore  the  important 
fact  that  the  invadera  would  in  all  likelihood  find  their 


most  formidable  antagonists,  not  in  India,  but  in  RussiaQ 
Turkestan.  It  appears  that  even  now  the  Russians  havB 
thought  it  wise  to  cede  the  territory  north  of  the  Gaspian 
to  the  Kirghis  of  the  Inner  Horde,  as  a  bribe  for  the 
fidelity  of  the  Noraades  daring  the  time  of  the  projected 
expedition  to  Khiva.  Also,  the  Central  Asian  corre 
spondence  now  presented  to  the  House  of  Coannoug 
illustrates  pretty  clearly  this  special  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  Russia.  Our  Northern  neighbour  may  not  go  the 
length  of  retiring  from  Samarcand,  but  she  has  already 
accomplished  quite  enough  in  the  way  of  conquest. 

As  for  modified  Russophobism,  it  appears  to  us  to 
be  something  even  more  absurd  than  the  unadulterated 
article,  that  is  with  regard  to  the  cure,  or  preventative 
suggested  by  it ;  for  we  must  of  course  acknowledge  the 
correctness  of  its  belief  that  the  probability  of  an  ocfudl 
invasion  of  India  is  something  far  too  remote  and  hasj 
to  be  worthy  of  serious  contemplation,  at  least,  for  the 
present.  Bat  the  half  Rassophobists  l^lieve  in  what  we 
may  call  a  virtual  invasion  of  the  “  brightest  jewel.** 
They  think  that  the  Russians,  sitting  in  Central  Asia- 
like  Olympian  gods  removed  from  the  petty  strugglei 
and  woes  of  men — oan,  if  they  think  fit,  produce  the  reel 
effects  of  an  invasion,  simply  by  keeping  the  native 
Indian  mind  in  chronic  terror.  Hence  Sir  G.  Balfeor 
gravely  declares  it  to  be  of  the  “  utmost  impoftanc*  ** 
that  the  proposed  line  should  be  oonstrueted  at  once, 
and  on  the  broad-gauge  system,  “  in  order  to  pfeveat 
the  spread  of  a  panio  among  the  people  of  India,  arisieg 
from  the  supposed  advance  of  Russia  towards  our  ften* 
tiers.*’  This  sentence  is  a  fair  example  of  the  appa¬ 
rently  inconceivable  incapacity  of  the  merely  pro^ 
sional  mind  to  understand  what  is,  or  must  henceforward 
be,  the  guiding  principle  in  modem  Indian  polities. 
But  it  is  of  some  service  in  bringing  the  really  libeti! 
view  into  sharp  contrast.  On  one  side  there  are  jealous 
suspicions  of  Ruseiaj  and  imaginary  enemies  to  be  check¬ 
mated  by  new  railway  lines  constmoted  at  the  expense 
of  the  native  Indian  taxpayer.  On  the  other,  the  con* 
fident  spirit  which  would  have  the  taxpayer  keep 
his  rupees  to  himself,  which  would  guard  India  by  the 
far  cheaper  and  more  potent  weapons  of  wise  admhns- 
tration,  and  leave  “our  rival**  to  look  after  his  own 
concerns.  The  fighting  men  tell  ns  that  our  power  in 
the  East  depends  on  “our  attitude  towards  Rnstia ; ” 
but  statesmanship  and  common  sense  tell  us  that  it  most 
depend  on  our  attitude  towards  our  241,000,000  fellow- 
subjects  in  India.  The  grand  fact  in  her  Oriental  policy 
is  that  England  ujpends  entirely  on  her  moral  force. 
Let  her  rule  become  a  hateful  burden,  and  all  the  strategic 
railways  in  the  world  will  not  save  her.  Twenty-four 
hours  of  an  insurrection  might  make  her  “  lines  *’  worth¬ 
less,  and  bury  the  owners  under  their  rubbish.  This, 
which  we  have  repeatedly  maintained  to  be  the  tme 
character  of  our  tenure  of  India,  cannot  be  too  keenly 
appreciated.  It  must  determine  the  tone  and  issue  of 
I  every  great  Oriental  question  of  the  day.  In  this  vieW| 
we  welcome  the  late  Lord  Mayo’s  testimony  as  quoted  in 
Mr  Bourke’s  speech  to  the  effect  that  “  increase  of  taxa¬ 
tion” — such  as  would  necessarily  bo  involved  in  tbe 
adoption  of  the  broad  gauge  for  the  Punjab  rulway 
system — “  is  our  only  real  danger  in  India.”  Knally, 
this  is  also  the  decided  opinion  of  the  present  Viceroy, 
of  the  chiefs  of  the  Home  Indian  Government,  and,  m 
fact,  of  the  highest  authorities  of  the  time.  On  the 
whole,  therefore,  we  cannot  but  disagree  with  Mr  Deni¬ 
son’s  assertion  that  it  is  “  difficult  to  exaggerate  the 
importance  ”  of  this  gauge  question  which  has  arisen  so 
“  very  opportunely,  particularly  in  connection  with  the 
Central  Asian  question.” 

But  India  must  have  railways — and  ‘‘cheap  ones,”  M 
Lord  Mayo  said,  “  or  none.”  Hitherto  the  Indian  rail¬ 
ways  have  been,  perhaps,  the  most  expensive  ever  con¬ 
structed.  Mr  Laing,  indeed,  considering  the 
that  stood  in  the  way,  thinks  that  an  average  of  1 7,060** 
a  mile  was  not  a  farthing  too  much.  But  we  find 
an  eminent  engineer.  Sir  Arthur  Cotton,  assigns  25,000t. 
for  mileage  in  Bengal — i.e.,  in  a  flat  country, 
there  was  need  for  scarcely  a  single  cutting  !  In  a  wor^ 
the  heavy  cost  of  Indian  railways  arose  from  the  broad- 
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gauge  and  guarantee  svstemfl,  whose  evils  were  so  clearly 
and  forcibly  illustrated  in  Mr  Boarke’s  speech.  There 
is  an  end  to  the  guarantee  system  ;  but  its  claim  to  dis¬ 
tinction  lies  in  an  outlay  of  90,000, OOOZ.  where  half 
the  sum  would  have  been  sufficient ;  and  in  a  deficit  in 
thirteen  years  of  17,500,000?.,  which  had,  of  course,  to 
be  made  good  by  the  taxpayer,  so  that  no  loss  should  be 
sniTered  by  shareholders,  who,  if  they  pocketed  their 
guaranteed  five  per  cent.,  cared  but  little  how  their  lines 
worked.  We  can  only  refer  in  brief  to  one  or  two  points 
in  Mr  Bourke's  very  interesting  statistics.  The  Fes- 
tiniog  railway,  with  a  two-foot  gauge,  carries  9,388,  but 
the  Indian  broad  gauge  only  822,  tons  per  mile.  By  the 
present  Indian  system  the  dead  weight  is  five  tons  to  one 
ton;  by  the  narrower  guage  it  would  be  reduced  to 
nearly  oneofifth.  Seeing  that  the  latter  would  have  even 
more  than  supplied  the  wants  of  the  whole  continent, 
and  that  a  present  adoption  of  the  broad  gauge  must 
alike  determine  the  character  of  all  future  railway  exten¬ 
sion  in  the  Punjab,  and  lead  the  way  to  heavy  and 
permanent  taxation  of  the  people,  it  would  surely  be 
the  most  mischievous  folly  to  persist  in  a  course  which 
Kr  Bonrko  most  appropriately  characterised  as  **  buying 
an  elephant  to  carry  a  donkey's  load.**  For  the  rest, 
the  taxpayers  of  India  will  rejoice  at  the  unmistakable 
signs  of  that  hostility  which  their  rulers  are  displaying 
against  any  more  **  wicked  waste  of  money.**  J.  M. 


THE  DECEASED  WIFE’S  8I8TEB. 


The  Bill  thrown  out  by  the  Lords  on  Thursday  even¬ 
ing  has  for  nearly  forty  years  been  thrown  backward 
and  forward  between  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  while 
the  most  cruel  wrong  has  meanwhile  been  inflicted  upon 
hapless  women  and  children.  The  influence  of  the  Bishops, 

seldom  felt  for  any  praiseworthy  object,  has  been  sufficient 
to  procure  the  continuance  on  the  statute  book  of  an  absurd 
figment  of  ecclesiastical  caprice.  But  although  upon  the 
Bishops  must  fall  the  first  and  weightiest  censure,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  excuse  the  hereditary  Peers,  who  have  allowed 
themselves  to  become  the  tool  of  a  contemptible  bigotry. 
In  an  ordinary  case,  when  a  Bill  has  passed  over  and  over 
again  through  the  House  of  Commons,  and  is  thus  stamped 
with  the  emphatic  approval  of  the  people  of  this  country, 
the  Lords,  after  a  decent  show  of  resistance,  yield.  But 
in  this  case  it  has  not  been  so.  Why  ?  It  might  be  said 
that  the  Lords,  having  no  longer  the  power  to  rob  the  j 
people  of  England  of  their  rights,  dare  not  withstand  any 
measure  touching  the  interests  of  a  large  number  of 
people ;  but  that  they  compensate  themselves  by  mer¬ 
cilessly  killing  a  Bill  in  which  necessarily  only  a  small 
number  of  persons  have  any  deep  personal  interest.  If  this 
view  were  correct,  we  should  prefer  the  old  high-handed 
procedure.  Bobbery  in  a  gentlemanly  fashion  on  an  open 
heath  is,  in  its  way,  more  respectable  than  garotting.  But 
this  view,  natural  as  it  seems,  is  probably  wrong,  just 
because  it  assumes  a  greater  earnestness  among  the  Peers 
than  really  exists.  To  imagine  that  the  languid  assembly 
has  even  sufficient  spirit  to  hate  the  deceased  wife's  sister 
would  be  a  great  error;  it  is  only  brand-new  Chancellors 
and  the  Bench  of  Bishops  whose  minds  are  sufficiently 
fresh  to  be  stirred  by  such  emotions.  The  great  portion  of 
the  Lords,  as  Mr  Qladstone  well  said,  live  up  in  a  balloon.  I 
If  their  lordships  had  been  discussing  restrictions  on  qua¬ 
ternions,  or  impediments  to  quadratic  equations,  they 
could  not  have  evinced  more  calmness,  not  to  say  indif¬ 
ference.  It  never  seemed  to  occur  to  them  that  they  were 
considering  a  question  deeply  affecting  human  rights  and 
human  interests.  Everything  was  to  be  sacrificed  to  a 
little  bit  of  ecclesiastical  pride  and  bigotry. 

The  discussion  of  the  question  has,  althongh  somewhat 
monotonous,  made  a  real  advance.  The  groat  Scripture 
argument  has  shrunk  abashed  into  the  recesses  of  right 
reverend  prelates'  minds,  and  does  not  even  rear  its  bead 
in  the  speech,  conceived  partly  in  the  spirit  of  a  petti- 
fogging  attorney  and  partly  in  the  spirit  of  a  clergyman,  to 
which  Lord  Selborne  treated  theHouse.  Perhaps  the  advance 
is  more  nominal  than  real,  for  although  the  old  argument 


did  not  appear  on  the  lips,  it  evidently  moved  in  tha  heart 
still  we  may  be  permi  ted  to  rejoice  that  the  opponents  of 
the  Bill  have  not  the  courage  to  quote  the  authority  of 
Moses  against  it.  We  are  not  surprised  at  this  reticence. 
The  Jewish  law  required  a  younger  brother  to  marry  his 
deceased  brother’s  wife,  and  yet  the  most  dreadful  conse¬ 
quence  that  the  distempered  imaginations  of  the  Bishops 
could  conjure  was  that,  if  this  Bill  passed,  it  would  be  ne¬ 
cessary  to  allow  marriages  with  a  deceased  husband’s 
brother.  Considering  also  that  Abraham — the  Father  of 
the  Jewish  people — married  his  sister,  we  think  the  Bishops 
are  wise  in  not  attempting  to  drag  the  example  of  the 
Jewish  people  into  the  arena.  The  less  said  al^ut  them 
the  better.  We  are  afraid,  however,  that  a  new  prejudice 
has  arisen,  and  that  if  one  evil  spirit  has  been  cast  out,  ten 
worse  ones  have  entered.  The  Levitical  law  has  given 
place  to  the  spirit  of  sectarian  ascendency.  It  is  no  longer 
a  question  of  Levitical  law  against  common  sense ;  it  is 
the  old  cry,  the  Church  against  Nonconformity.  A  decent 
reserve  was  kept  up  on  this  subject  by  the  more  skilful 
speakers,  but  the  Bishop  of  Oxfoifl,  in  the  impetuosity  of 
his  course,  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag.  He  said  agitation 
for  the  Bill  was  kept  up  by  Nonconformist  antipathy.  Really 
this  is  amusing.  The  vast  body  of  Dissenting  clergymen 
who  have,  in  petitions  to  Parliament,  stated  their  solemn 
conviction  that  the  marriages  in  question  are  lawful 
according  to  their  ideas  of  the  law  of  God,  are  actuated 
only  by  a  mean  spite  against  the  privileged  Church. 
The  Church  has  spoken,  of  course  tnen  the  Dissenters 
must  go  the  other  way.  This  is  sectarianism  run  fairly 
mad.  It  so  happens  that  the  only  body  of  clergymen  who 
are  not  tied  hands  and  feet  by  Chnrch  dogmas,  and  who 
are  at  liberty  to  apply  their  minds  to  their  Bible,  come  to 
an  opinion  favourable  to  the  Bill,  while  the  State-paid 
clergy,  and  those  who  are  hide-bound  in  creeds,  are  of  a 
contrary  opinion.  The  remarkable  protest  of  Noncon¬ 
formist  clerg3rmen  is  twisted  by  an  absurd  and  ungenerous 
I  ingenuity  into  a  mean  envy  of  the  superior  emoluments  of 
the  Establishment.  But,  ludicrous  as  are  the  Bishop’s  un¬ 
worthy  sneers,  they  are  none  the  less  a  fact.  The  deceased 
wife’s  sister  must  suffer  because  she  has  the  misfortune  to 
be  defended  by  the  Nonconformists,  just  as  the  rights  of 
burial  are  denied  to  the  Dissenter.  The  Establishment 
must  keep  up  its  flag.  Bates  were  levied,  not  for  all  that 
they  were  worth,  but  because  they  worried  and  insulted  the 
Dissenters ;  burial  is  refused  in  the  parish  burial-ground, 
except  on  terms  that  are  a  mockery  to  the  dead  and  an 
insult  to  the  living ;  and  now  it  seems  the  deceased  wife’s 
sister  must  be  tormented  in  order  to  give  the  Bishops  an 
abiding  sense  of  their  ecclesiastical  power.  'I'he  Bishops 
•are  mighty,  but  for  their  own  sakes  we  beg  them  to  mix 
a  little  mercy  with  their  wrath,  lest  they  find  themselves, 
and  that  before  long,  ejected  from  an  assembly  in  which 
they  contribute  neither  to  ornament  nor  to  usefulness. 

Earl  Beauchamp  had  the  glory  of  the  most  absurd  argu¬ 
ment  against  the  Bill.  He  is  a  believer  in  a  doctrine  of 
matrimonial  transubstantiation,  which,  for  barefaced  and 
ingenuous  absurdity,  excels  anything  to  be  found,  except  in 
a  book  of  fallacies.  We  are  told  in  a  certain  book  that  all 
flesh  is  grass,  but  the  inspired  writer  does  not  proceed  to 
draw  the  inference  that  all  flesh  is  therefore  green.  It 
seems,  however,  that  the  mind  of  Lord  Beauchamp  is  still 
in  that  state  of  childlike  innocence,  in  which  every  word  is 
taken  in  a  strictly  literal  sense,  and  the  feeble  intelligence 
is  unable  to  seize  so  complex  an  idea  as  a  metaphor.  He 
informed  the  House  that  as  husband  and  wife  were  one 
flesh,  it  necessarily  followed  that  the  relatives  of  the 
husband  were  the  relatives  of  the  wife.  To  be  sure  St 
Basil,  as  we  were  remioded  by  Lord  O’Hagan,  said  the  same 
thing ;  but  then  we  should  not  have  been  surprised  if  St 
Basil  had  said  a  horse  and  his  rider  were  one  flesh,  for  there 
is  no  extremity  of  nonsense  to  which  an  ancient  Father 
was  incapable  of  rising.  It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated 
that  it  was  out  of  the  slums  of  theological  bigotry  that 
the  prohibition  of  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife’s  sister 
came.  The  prohibition  was  unknown  in  the  palmy  days 
of  Boman  Jurisprudence,  and  no  instance  has  been 
produced  in  which  the  untutored  reason  of  man  has 
invented  such  a  restriction.  It  was  in  truth  a  blunder 
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comers  of  the  earth,  or  to  scour  the  seas  in  quest  of 
slavers.  There  is  reason  in  everything.  Our  duty  towards 
slavery  is  exactly  commensurate  with  our  duty  towards 
piracy.  If  we  knew  that  piracy  was  open  and  habitual 
off  and  about  Madagascar,  we  should  certainly  send  out  a 
ship  or  two  to  put  it  down ;  and  so,  now  that  wo  know  as 
much  as  we  do  know  about  the  horrors  of  the  Zanzibar 
slave-trade,  it  is  our  clear  duty  either  to  at  once  inter¬ 
fere  in  it,  or  else  to  lot  it  be  understood  that  we  no  longer 
consider  open  slaving  a  matter  with  which  we  are  called  upon 
to  interfere.  A  couple  of  gun-boats  cannot,  of  course,  be  kept 
in  commission  for  nothing.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  perhaps 
worth  our  while  to  consider  whether  the  honour  of  the 
country  is  not  at  stake.  Lord  Palmerston’s  memorable 
despatch  warned  the  Arab  chiefs  that  “  the  traflSc  in  slaves 
is  doomed  to  destruction  ;  that  Great  Britain  is  the  main 
instrument  in  the  hand  of  God  for  the  accomplishment  of 
this  object ;  that  the  slave-trade  shall  stop,  and  that  we 
will  be  the  instruments  in  stopping  it.”  It  is  the  fashion 
in  these  days  to  decry  Lord  Palmerston.  It  may  be  doubted, 
however,  whether  if  Sir  Bartle  Frere  had  taken  hb  instruc- 
tions  from  Lord  Palmerston,  short  work  would  not  have 
been  made  of  the  Saltan  of  Zanzibar.  Nor  must  it  be 
forgotten  that  a  House  of  Commons  Committee  has  reported 
that  **  any  attempt  to  supply  slaves  for  domestic  use  in 
Zanzibar  will  always  be  a  pretext  and  a  cloak  for  a  foreign 
trade.”  The  present  arrangement  is,  in  short,  an  organised 
sham,  in  which  England  is  an  accessory. 

The  first  great  justification  of  war  b  self-defence.  But 
where  self-defence  b  out  of  the  question,  even  as  a  remote 
contingency,  it  is  yet  clearly  our  duty  to  go  to  war,  if  we 
can  do  so  with  any  hope  of  success,  that  we  may  aid  those 
who  are  unable  to  aid  themselves,  and  whose  liberties  are 
openly  assailed.  It  would  be  clearly  our  duty  to  go  to  war 
to-morrow — apart  from  any  treaty  obligations  whatever — 
if  either  France  or  Prussia  were  to  announce  its  intention 
of  annexing  Belgium.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  we  should 
fight  in  such  a  case  if ’we  saw  our  way  to  fighting  with  any 
chance  of  success.  And  our  duty  towards  the  unhappy 
negro  is  more  or  less  identical  with  our  duty  towards  any 
free  man  whose  freedom  b  threatened.  Indeed  the  point 
of  duty  is  clear;  the  sole  question  b  one  of  expense. 
Quixotism,  as  it  is  called,  b  attaching  to  some  particular 
duty,  of  a  sentimental  kind,  an  exaggerated  importance. 
We  pay  a  police-rate,  and  are  consequently  not  bound  to 
relieve  damsels  in  dbtress,  nor  are  we  bound,  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  our  other  and  more  pressing  duties,  to  travel  in 
quest  of  distressed  damseb  in  countries  where  there  are  no 
police.  But  in  the  present  case  the  whole  matter  b  one  of 
a  couple  of  vessels.  Our  duty  b  clear ;  success  is  certain  ; 
the  cost  would  be  a  mere  trifle.  It  is  to  be  hoped  then  that 
when  the  result  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere’s  mission  b  definitely 
laid  before  the  House  of  Commons  some  one  will  be  found 
bold  enough  to  suggest  ^at  we  should  once  again  revert  to 
our  old  policy.  It  will  be  humiliating  to  think  that  a 
mberable  black  despot  should  be  able  to  check  us  in  a  work 
for  which  we  once  boasted  ourselves  to  be  **  the  main  in¬ 
strument  in  the  hands  of  God.”  The  apathy  of  the  press 
on  the  matter  b  very  dbheartening.  When  Mr  Stanley 
first  reached  England  we  had  for  a  week  or  so  a  leader  a- 
•day  on  the  slave-trade  and  its  horrors.  Now  that  the  first 
-excitement  of  Livingstone’s  discovery  is  worn  off,  the 
silence  into  which  the  failure  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere’s  mbsion 
has  been  received  b  dbheartening  and  significant.  Z. 


THE  NEGLECTED  CLASS. 

Who  are  the  neglected  class  in  this  country  ?  Who 
are  those  for  whom  Parliament  never,  or  only  rarely, 
legislates  ?  We  venture  to  say  that  the  farmers  of 
England  and  Scotland  are  those  unfortunates.  They  are 
the  persons  whose  complaints  and  grievances  never  are 
Ibtened  to  or  redressed  by  all-seeing  Parliament.  Not 
farm-labourers,  living  in  cottages  of  six  feet  square  by 
SIX  feet  high,  not  our  sailors,  obliged  to  go  to  sea  in 
crazy  or  overladen  vessels,  or  fined  if  they  do  not  con¬ 
vince  some  one  who  is  not  obliged  to  go  to  sea  that  the 
ship  of  which  they  complain  b  untrustworthy,  are  more 
helpless  in  Parliament  than  the  farmers,  who  fancy  them¬ 


selves  to  be  infiuential,  and  who  speak  of  themselves  at 
cattle-show  dinners  as  a  portion  of  the  landed  interest,  and 
as  a  political  power.  There  are  some  ninety  members  of 
Parliament  chiefly  returned  by  farmers.  For  the  most  part 
they  are  landlords,  or  the  sons  of  landlords.  They  are 
worthy  persons  in  their  way ;  a  trifle  stupid,  perhaps, 
but  often  not  too  much  so,  if  it  be  true  that  **  who 
drives  fat  oxen  should  himself  be  fat.”  They  boast  of 
their  fidelity  to  their  constituents,  and  their  love  of  their 
tenantry.  They  are  wroth  when  a  stranger  dares  to 
solicit  the  votes  of  their  constituency.  Their  defeat 
they  would  denounce  as  base  ingratitude  for  all  the 
services  to  which  they  vaguely  but  emphatically  and 
proudly  refer  at  agricultural  dinners.  Now,  testing  the 
zeal  of  the  average  county  member  for  the  interests  of 
the  tenant  farmer  by  the  result,  what  do  we  find  ?  Why, 
that  the  farmers  of  all  classes  of  consequence  are  the 
only  persons  for  whom  no  legislative  measure  has  been 
passed  in  recent  years.  While  other  classes,  socially, 
numerically,  and  pecuniarily  of  less  moment,  have  been 
coddled  or  flattered  by  enactments,  they  have  been 
neglected  and  passed  by.  The  Com  Laws,  which  they 
sought  to  maintain,  were  ultimately  beneficial  to  the 
landowner  rather  than  hb  tenant.  Now  that  they  are 
abolished,  and  that  so*oalled  protection  ”  is  extinct,  the 
farmers  are  not  protected  from  injustice,  or  special  hard¬ 
ships.  The  eldest  sons  and  baronets,  whom  they  have 
sent  to  Parliament  for  generations,  have  accomplished 
nothing.  Their  professions  of  zeal  have  been  barren  as 
the  east  wind. 

Yet  that  the  farmers  of  England  and  Scotland  may 
complain  of  special  grievances,  and,  indeed,  that  they 
more  than  any  other  ojass  of  the  community  merit  con¬ 
sideration  at  the  hands  of  Parliament,  is  very  plain  and 
demonstrable.  The  complete  Ibt  of  such  grievances  would 
be  long  and  formidable ;  and  we  shall  recite  only  a  few  to 
be  conned  before  the  next  general  election.  To  begin 
with  a  very  old  grievance,  the  farmers  are  almost  the  sole 
class  whose  credit  b  artificially  curtailed.  By  the  law 
of  distraint  in  England,  and  that  of  hypothec  in  Scotland, 
they  are  so  bound  to  their  landlords  that  they  can  borrow 
I  less  easily  than  any  other  persons.  In  order  that  rent 
may  be  secure,  the  landloi^  depreciates  the  security  of 
hb  tenant’s  other  creditors ;  and  seeds,  and  manures,  and 
implements  are  enhanced  in  price  in  order  that  rent 
may  be  always  obtainable.  In  the  form  of  the  right  to 
distrain,  and  the  priority  which  a  landlord  has  over  a 
creditor  who  puts  in  an  execution,  there  b  a  preference 
unjust  and  indefensible, — a  preference,  nevertheless,  which 
the  farmers’ so-called  friends  have  sworn  to  uphold.  Again, 
what  can  be  more  singular  than  that  a  man  who  happens 
to  embark  hb  coital  in  farming  should  be  denied  that 
legal  protection  mr  it  which  is  offered  when  he  enters 
trade  P  Let  us  put  a  case  of  eveiy-day  occurrence.  Two 
men  with  1,OOOZ.  apiece  appropriate  their  capital,  the 
one  to  erecting  a  building  on  his  farm,  and  the  other  to 
putting  up  a  similar  building  in  connection  with  a 
manufactory.  At  the  end  of  hb  lease  the  latter  will 
generally  bo  free  to  remove  hb  erection  from  the  pre¬ 
mises,  but  the  former  may  not.  Can  any  impaHbl 
person  allege  that  such  a  law  is  fair  ?  On  the  face  of  it, 
there  b  an  odious  distinction  made  to  the  great  disad¬ 
vantage  of  the  agricultural  tenant ;  and  those  who  speak 
of  tenant-right  as  a  claim  for  more  favour  or  power  than 
ordinary  capitalbts  possess  are  oblivious  of  the  fact  that 
the  farmers  at  present  are,  by  the  law  of  England,  not 
placed  on  a  level  with  other  classes.  There  b  a  piece  of 
inequality  to  be  removed  rather  than  a  piece  of  favour  to 
be  granted.  They  do  not  yet  possess  freedom  to  con¬ 
tract  in  the  same  sense  as  manufacturers  do. 

We  shall  not  here  do  more  than  touch  the  question 
of  game,  though  in  regard  to  it,  too,  it  might  bo  shown 
that  the  poor  farmer  b  unfavourably  treats.  There  b, 
however,  one  aspect  of  thb  question  meriting  attention, 
and  that  is,  that  most  leases  contain  contracts  which,  if 
expectant  heirs  or  reversioners,  instead  of  brmers,  were 
in  question,  would  bo  set  aside  in  a  Court  of  Equity  as 
bearing  the  stamp  of  fraud,  according  to  the  Court  of 
Chancery’s  construction  of  fraud.  If  the  leases  of 
certain  landowners  were  printed,  it  would  be  seen 
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The  progress  of  the  measures  for  restraining  the 
encroachments  and  the  ecclesiastical  tyrRony  of  the 
Catholics  in  Prussia,  to  which  we  hare  called  attention 

The  ecclesiastical  Bills  have 
’  ’  0  changes  in  the 
giTe  them  effect, 
Honse.  On  the 
►er 


by  the  public  that  men  at  least  as  dependent  and 
deserving  pity^  as  Lord  Aylesford  bind  them¬ 
selves  to  provisions  as  stringent  and  hard,  as  any 
exacted  by  a  fifty  per  cent,  son  of  the  children  of 
Israel.  They  bina  tnemselves,  perhaps,  to  preserve  an 
unknown  quantity  of  game,  which  for  all  the  world  is 
like  accepting  blank  bills  of  exchange.  It  is  common 
for  farmers  to  commit  to  the  landowner,  or  his  baili^ 
dipcretionary  powers  with  respect  to  the  cultivation  of 
their  farms.  In  the  leases  of  the  north  of  England, 
nothing  is  more  frequent  than  a  stipulation  to  improve 
a  certain  portion  of  the  soil  for  the  benefit  of  the  land¬ 
lord.  Three-fourths  of  the  farmers  of  England  being 
practically  mere  atcripti  glehcey  who  are  dependent  for 
sustenance  on  the  readiness  of  landowners  to  entrust  to 
them  farms,  it  is  only  natural  that  leases  are  studded 
with  onesided  arrangements  of  a  character  which,  in 
other  circumstances,  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  was 
intended  to  eradicate.  Fraud,  in  the  sense  in  which 
Lord  Selbome  employed  the  term  the  other  day  when 
setting  aside  Mr  Morris’s  transactions  with  Lord  Ayles¬ 
ford,  is  characteristic  of  a  large  proportion  of  such  leases 
as  exist  in  England.  In  an  able  and  very  liberal 
pamphlet  written  by  the  Marquis  of  Huntly,  we  find 
a  curious  example  of  the  mediaeval  ideas  of  their 
privileges  still  retained  by  owners  of  landed  estates.  He 
mentions  “  an  Aberdeenshire  laird  who  has  lately  been 
renewing  the  leases  on  his  estates,  and  stipulating  that 
the  tenants  shall  send  six  hens  every  year  to  his  house, 
besides  insisting  on  his  tenants  sending  their  carts  and 
horses,  free  of  charge,  to  work  for  him  at  certain  times.” 

Often  'landowners  represent  themselves  as  a  class 
exceedingly  ill-used,  and  as  meriting  particularly  well 
of  the  country.  They  are  wont  to  say,  for  example,  that 
they  never,  or  rarely,  receive  more  than  three  per  cent, 
interest  on  their  money,  and  they  complain  that  so  many 
duties  are  appended  to  property  so  unremunerative.  But 
what  return  do  their  tenants  obtain  ?  Rather  less.  Pro¬ 
bably  under  three  per  cent.  A  very  competent  authority, 
the  present  member  for  Forfarshire,  states  that  the 


is  rapid  and  formidable, 
already  been  virtually  pa 
Constitution,  which  were  necessary  to  | 
have  also  been  approved  by  the  Lower 
introduction  of  the  Bill  for  securing  them  into  the  Uppi 
Honse,  Prince  Bismarck  made  some  very  notable 
statements.  “The  progress  of  Liberalism,”  ho  said,  “i^ 
indubitable.  It  proceeds  from  the  disorganisation  o 
the  Conservative  party,  and  from  tho  conviction  that  a 
Conservative  party  of  any  importance  no  longer  exists. 
That  party  did  not  in  the  least  contribute  to  my  removal 
from  the  Presidency  of  the  Ministry.  The  question 
before  the  House  is  not  of  a  religions,  but  of  a  political 
character.  It  is  a  struggle  between  Royalty  and  the 
priesthood.  The  Papacy  has  always  been  a  political 
power,  but  in  this  world’s  government  precedence  and 
prerogative  belong  to  the  State.  Clauses  15  and  18  of 
the  Constitution  Were  in  their  origin  a  compromise 
between  the  friends  of  order  and  the  Church,  the  former 
being  desirous  not  to  deprive  themselves  of  the  latter’s 
support.  But  this  modtu  vtvendi  could  not  be  of  long 
duration.  At  the  close  of  tho  French  war  the  Govern¬ 
ment  was  greatly  disposed  to  come  to  an  understanding 
with  the  Pope ;  all  the  statements  made  in  the  Lower 
House  to  the  contrary  are  completely  untrue.  Therefore 
the  Catholic  agitation  which  was  carried  on  in  Germany 
at  the  conclusion  of  peace  necessarily  excited  tho  greate}>t 
astonishment.  The  compactness  of  the  organisation  of 
the  Catholic  party  drew  attention  to  the  great  danger 
which  threatened  from  that  quarter,  and  it  became  the 
duty  of  the  Government  to  take  measures  for  tho  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  State.  The  Government  was  compelled  to 
give  notice  of  withdrawal  from  the  compromise  involved 
in  clauses  15  and  18  of  the  Constitution,  and  to  seek  a 
new  modus  vivendi.  With  the  present  compromise  the 
Ministry  cannot  and  will  not  govern  any  longer.” 


In  Holland,  as  elsewhere,  there  is  a  great  sham  Liberal 
party,  which  has  been  called  upon  to  pass  an  Electoral 
Reform  Bill.  Much  to  their  displeasure,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  took  the  initiative  in  this  measure,  and  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  was  compelled  to  nominate  a  committee  to  inquire 
into  the  matter.  As  might  be  expected,  the  report 
drawn  up  hy  this  body  is  far  from  encouraging.  They 
maintain  that  the  people  display  too  great  an  indifference 
to  deserve  an  extension  of  the  franchise.  Bat  the  fact  is 
that  the  qualification  for  voters  varies  according  to  the 
locality,  and  that  it  is  only  where  a  greater  outlay  is 
necessary  that  the  voters  are  so  scarce.  For  instance, 
at  Amsterdam,  where  the  rale  is  most  rigorous,  Mr 
Jplles  was  elected  by  750  votes  out  of  4,400  citizens  who 
might  have  constitnted  themselves  electors.  On  this 
question  of  reform  Mr  Thorbecke  once  remarked  that 
“  the  electoral  law  of  1850  created  the  doctrinaires,  and 
its  revision  will  prodoce  Democrats.”  This  sentence 
explains  the  fears  of  the  Liberals  and  of  the  Dutch  borvr* 
geoisie.  A  general  re-election  is,  however,  near  at  band ; 
and,  as  the  outside  pressure  is  keenly  felt,  no  open  oppo¬ 
sition  to  electoral  reform  has  yet  been  ventured  upon  by 
those  who  profess  to  derive  their  mandates  from  the 
popular  voice.  There  is  therefore  some  chance  that 
some  progress  in  the  matter  of  electoral  reform  may  be 
achieved,  notwithstanding  the  half-hearted  ness  of  self- 
styled  Liberals.  In  the  meanwhile  another  matter  has 
been  brought  forward  which  also  promises  improvement 
in  the  general  condition  of  Holland.  Mr  Houten  lately 
presented  a  Bill  for  regulating  the  work  of  children  in 
factories.  He  proposed  that  no  child  under  twelve  years 
should  be  allowed  to  work  at  all,  unless  special  sanction 
has  been  obtained  from  the  communal  au^orities.  Such 
permission  will  only  be  granted  on  the  condition  that 
the  child  does  not  work  more  than  six  hours,  and  that  in 
the  daytime.  It  is  further  stipulated  that  on  no  account 
shall  a  child’s  education  bo  interfered  with ;  and  there¬ 
fore,  no  child  shall  be  allowed  to  work  unless  it  is  proved 
that  he  or  she  attends  school  for  at  least  three  hours 
a  day. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 

This  week’s  foreign  news  is  interesting ;  but  it  does 
not  call  for  immediate  comment.  In  Spain  the  Republic 
pros(>ers,  the  Radical  opposition  that  looked  serious  a 
week  ago  having  collapsed,  and  the  dwsolntion  of  the 
Cortes  in  order  that  a  new  and  “  constituent  ’*  assembly 
may  replace  it,  having  been  agreed  upon.  In  the  Ver- 
m?"  Constitutional  Bill  of  the  Committee 

of  Thirty  has  been  adopted,  though  the  future  prospects 
of  1*  ranee  do  not  seem  to  have  been  much  improved  by 
me  disonssions.  The  German  Emperor  opened  the 
Reicbsrath  last  Wednesday,  with  a  speech  that  was  not 
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Following  in  the  wake  of  this  spirit  of  reform,  a 
neighbouring  country  has  also  discussed  a  Factory  Bill, 
wh^h  was  finally  adopted  by  the  Lower  Chamber,  and 
sabiected  to  only  a  few  insignificant  amendments  by  the 
Upper  House.  The  Parliament  of  Denmark  has  voted 
that  night  work  shall  be  forbidden  to  all  persons  under 
eighteen  years  of  age,  and  that,  therefore,  factories,  Ac., 
where  such  persons  aro  employ^  shall  be  under  Govern¬ 
ment  supervision.  From  the  age  of  ten  to  fourteen 
children  of  both  sexes  may  not  work  more  than  six  and 
a-half  hours,  and  not  at  all  on  Sundays.  This  law,  it 
will  be  seen,  is  in  these  details  almost  a  copy  of  the  Bill 
lately  adopted  by  the  French  National  Assembly,  and 
which  we  describe  at  the  time  ;  but  there  is,  neverthe¬ 
less,  a  clause  that  gives  it  a  character  of  its  own,  and 
enables  us  to  distinguish  it  from  other  similar  proje^s,  as 
the  Danish  law.  The  peculiarity  of  this  project  consists 
in  special  enactments  destined  to  secure  the  whole  of 
Suuday  and  Saturday  afternoon  as  holidays  for  all 
married  women,  so  that  they  should  not  entirely  neglect 
their  domestic  duties.  .  There  are  also  clauses  purporting 
to  ensure  the  sanitary  condition  of  factories  and  work¬ 
shops,  but  this  is  common  to  all  laws  on  the  subject.  In 
conclusion,  we  are  naturally  led  to  congratulate  the  spirit 
of  the  age  which  has  prompted  three  different  nations, 
in  the  space  of  about  as  many  weeks,  to  bring  forward 
projects  of  law  tending  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
working  classes.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  lamented 
that  France,  while  professing  Republicanism,  should  have 
adopted  a  law  which,  in  its  general  tone  and  by  the  com¬ 
plicated  machinery  created  to  enforce  its  observance,  is 
certainly  the  least  practicable  and  the  most  illiberal  of 
the  three.  The  Dutch,  by  their  jealous  care  of  children’s 
education,  and  the  Danes  by  their  thoughtful  provisions 
for  the  maintenance  of  family  ties,  have  proved  them¬ 
selves  more  liberal  and  enlightened  than  the  prejudiced 
bourgeoisie  that  reigns  supreme  at  Versailles. 


On  Friday  in  last  week  the  House  of  Lords  sat  for 
forty  minutes,  and  succeeded  in  that  short  time  in  reading 
the  Poor  Allotments  Management  Bill  and  the  Local 
Government  Provisional  Orders  Bill  a  second  time  in 
passing  the  Intestate  Widows  and  Children  Bill  and  the 
Drainage  and  Improvement  of  Lands  (Ireland)  Pro¬ 
visional  Orders  Bill  through  Committee,  in  discussing 
the  case  of  the  wife  of  an  agricultural  labourer  who  has 
been  sentenced  to  14  days’  imprisonment  for  stealing 
some  fittings  from  a  barn,  and  in  eliciting  from  Lord 
Kimberley  an  account  of  the  “war”  which  that  mighty 
potentate,  the  King  of  the  Ashantees,  has  commenced 
against  the  Queen  of  England.  The  territory  which  has 
been  invaded  by  the  sable  monarch  is  not  British  terri¬ 
tory.  It  appears  that  we  have  “  a  very  undefined  pro¬ 
tectorate  over  a  considerable  tract  of  country  lying 
between  the  Gold  Coast  and  the  country  inhabited  by 
the  Ashantees.”  We  shall  not  be  surprised  if  our  inter¬ 
vention  in  this  squabble  between  two  hordes  of  semi- 
savages,  the  merits  of  which  are  quite  beyond  our  ken, 
costs  us  many  lives  and  much  hard-earned  treasure;  and 
all  because  we  are  silly  enough  to  undertake  a  “  very 
undefined  protectorate  ”  over  a  region  which  ninety-nine  | 
Englishmen  out  of  a  hundred  could  not  point  out  on  the 
map,  and  whose  inhabitanta  are  only  pictured  to  the 
same  proportion  of  our  countrymen  as  l^ing  something 
like  the  Christy  Minstrels.  Bearing  such  facts  as  this 
in  mind,  the  attention  we  pay  to  the  denunciation  and 
correction  of  national  vanity  in  our  neighbours  across 
the  Channel  must  be  considered  very  disinterested.  We 
bestow  on  them  that  which  wo  evidently  stand  urgently 
in  need  of  ourselves. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  the  principal  business  was 
the  discu3sion  of  a  motion  of  Lord  Eustace  Cecil,  that  our 
colonies  should  contribute  to  the  expenses  undertaken 
for  the  general  defence  of  the  empire  ;  the  consideration 
of  a  resolution  proposed  by  Mr  Laiiig,  that  the  break  of 
gauge  in  our  Indian  railway  system  is  contrary  to  Im¬ 
perial  policy ;  and  the  unfolding  of  a  brand-new  Irish 
grievance  by  Mr  Mitchell  Henry,  who  contended  that 
the  overflowing  of  the  Shannon  is  to  be  traced  to  Sasse¬ 
nach  misgovernment.  Mr  Laing’s  motion  we  have  dis¬ 
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cussed  at  lengfth  iu  another  column.  Lord  Euaiaco- 
Cecil’s  motion,  though  utterly  unpractical  in  the  form 
which  he  put  it  before  the  House,  points  to  an  undoubted^ 
anomaly.  That  the  inhabitant  of  the  overcrowded; 
mother  country  should  pay  all  the  expenses  of  the  main 
defence  of  the  empire  is  as  unjust  as  it  is  absurd.  Bui 
that  the  colonies  should  be  called  upon  to  pay  while  they 
have  no  voice  in  determining  the  outlay  is  out  of  the  ■ 
question.  The  areaof  taxation  must  always  bo  decided  hy 
the  area  of  government,  and  we  are  afraid  we  most  wait 
till  the  British  Empire,  and  perhaps  the  United  States, 
form  one  large  confederation  of  States,  before  this  matter 
can  be  properly  adjusted.  But  when  this  happens  will 
there  be  much  of  such  expense  to  share  P 
The  House  of  Commons  has  been  almost  entirely 
engaged  this  week  on  the  now  defunct  Irish  Univer¬ 
sity  Bill  and  its  consequences.  On  Monday  Mr  Vernon ' 
Harcourt  resumed  the  debate,  and  showed  great  in¬ 
genuity  in  finding  out  the  “essence”  of  the  Bill. 
This  “  essence  ”  appeared  to  be  a  veritable  noMmefioa;  - 
for,  though  its  existence  was  most  vehemently  asserted^ 
nobody  knew  exactly  what  it  was.  Indeed,  the  Minis¬ 
terial  apologists  in  the  press  have  defended  it  on  the- 
very  ground  that,  after  Mr  Cardwell’s  explanation,  it 
was  a  mere  blank  sheet  of  paper.  “  He  must  be  a  veiy 
quarrelsome  person,”  says  the  Echo  of  Tuesday,  “ft. 
very  Sir  Lucius  O’Trigger  among  politicians,  who  wonlct . 
find  fault  with  the  provisions  of  a  Bill  which  is  really 
carte  blanche^  on  which  the  House  of  Commons  may 
vriite  its  own  thoughts  and  wishes.”  The  debate  waa 
continued  by  Dr  Ball,  who  demonstrated  the  truth  of 
Mr  Disraeli’s  favourite  assertion,  that  men  are  not 
governed  by  logic,  by  winding  himself  and  his  followers 
up  to  a  high  pitch  of  enthusiasm  by  a  speech  which  was- 
almost  destitute  of  argument.  Mr  P.  Smyth,  Mr 
Conolly,  Sir  D.  Corrigan,  .Sir  B.  Blenherhassett,  Mr 
Bentinck,  Mr  Miall,  and  Lord  John  Manners,  whose  cri¬ 
ticisms  were  all  hostile,  or  very  candidly  friendly,  oon-> 
tinned  the  discussion,  and  the  evening’s  entertainment 
was  brought  to  a  conolusiou  with  a  farce  by  Mr  Bernal' 
Osborne  and  the  wonderful  explanation  by  Mr  Cardwell, 
with  Mr  Gladstone’s  explanation  of  that  explanation  as  - 
a  supplement  to  it. 

On  Tuesday  evening  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature 
Bill  passed  its  second  reading  in  the  House  of  Lords 
without  a  division.  In  the  House  of  Commons  the* 
dehate  on  the  Irish  University  Bill  was  resumed.  Until 
Mr  Disraeli  rose,  the  debate  was  not  very  interesting. 
Mr  Bouverie’s  attack  on  the  Government  was  too  evi¬ 
dently  inspired  by  the  rancour  of  faction  to  produce  mnoh 
effect.  The  leader  of  the  Opposition  has  seldom  spokea 
of  late  with  more  of  his  old  fire.  Mr  Gladstone  had 
created  a  situation  for  himself  which  just  suited  the 
oratorical  genius  of  his  rival.  When  the  Prime  Minister 
had  spoken  his  first  half-dozen  sentences,  it  was  evident 
that  the  presentiment  of  defeat  was  strong  upon  him; 
and  the  Tory  cheers  which  announced  the  demat  of  the 
Ministry  formed  the  appropriate  sequel  to  a  speech  full 
of  the  melancholy  of  anticipated  failure.  On  the  result 
of  the  division  being  proclaimed  the  House,  on  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  Mr  Gladstone,  adjourned  to  Thursday.  When 
the  House  met  on  Thursday,  and  Mr  Gladstone,  with 
a  dignity  which  all  may  recognise,  announced  that 
“Her  Majesty’s  Ministers  have  thought  it  their  duty 
respectfully  to  tender  to  Her  Majesty  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  the  offices  which  they  hold,”  and  that  “  Her 
Majesty  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  accept  these 
resignations,”  the  agitation  was  intense.  After  hear¬ 
ing  this  announcement,  the  House  agaiu  adjourned 
to  Monday.  So  ends  Mr  Gladstone’s  unlucky  attempt 
to  serve  two  masters.  The  lesson  is  a  dear  one. 
We  hope  it  will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  In  the  House  of 
Lords,  after  Earl  Granville  had  made  an  announcement 
similar  to  that  made  by  Mr  Gladstone  in  the  Common^ 
their  Lordships  rejected,  by  a  vote  of  74  to  49,  the 
Marriage  with  a  Deceased  Wife’s  Sister  Bill.  The  de¬ 
claration  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  that  “  this  is  no  party 
question  ”  shows  how  little  parties  in  Parliament  corre¬ 
spond  to  the  different  habits  of  thought  which  distinguish 
Liberalism  from  Conservatism.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine* 
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had  done,  be  was  a  good  servant  and  entitled  to  respect. 
These  were  tlie  men  that  agitators  were  trying  to  set 
against  their  employers.  Exall  had,  however,  brought 
up  eight  children  respectably  without  parochial  aid,  and 
it  showed  that,  by  thrift  and  industry,  agricultural 
labourers  could  live  upon  the  wages  they  were  receiv¬ 
ing,  with  the  advantage  they  enjoyed,  as  w'ell  as  the 
mechanics  and  artisans  in  the  towns.”  Here,  at  last,  it 
may  be  thought,  is  a  plain,  straightforward  instance  of 
what  “  good  feeling,”  in  contradistinction  to  combina¬ 
tion,  can  achieve.  But  subsequent  inquiries  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  some  useful  revelations.  It  seems  that  George 
Exall  earns  11s.  per  week,  with  house  and  cider  free, 
and  that,  within  a  few  weeks  of  his  master’s  self-glory¬ 
ing  speech,  though  still  in  the  employ  of  Mr  Apperley, 
he  had  to  apply  to  the  workhouse  for  relief.  From  a 
copy  of  the  Pauper  List  now  before  us,  we  find  that 
Exall  has  five  children  under  twelve,  the  youngest  being 
three  years  old.  At  what  age  does  Mr  Apperley  con¬ 
sider  a  child  “  brought  up  ?  ”  Even  a  Herefordsliire 
farmer  cannot  expect  a  girl  of  three  to  be  sufficiently 
independent  to  earn  her  own  living  ! 


B  more  bare-faced  alwurdity  than  the  Bishop  of  Oxford’s 
statomont  that  the  law,  as  it  stands,  is  ”  based  on  the 
broad  and  intelligible  principle  that  no  one  is  allowed  to 
Hinrry  a  person  descended  from  his  or  her  parents,  and 
Uhat  (he  blood  relations  of  the  husband  were,  for  this 
pur|«08e,  the  blood  relations  of  the  wife,  and  vice  versa,** 
His  remark  afterwards,  that  “  he  did  not  insist  on  the 
noble  lords  paying  respect  to  logic  or  reason,”  was  kind 
bu*  superfluous. 


The  late  Lord  Ossingtou,  in  occupying  the  Speaker’s 
ohair  in  immediate  succession  to  one  so  eminently  adapted 
to  fulfil  its  functions  as  Lord  Eversley,  appeared  at  a  con¬ 
siderable  disadvantage.  Nevertheless,  that  he  contrived 
to  fill  this  onerous  and  somewhat  thankless  post  for  so 
long  a  period  as  fifteen  years  without  any  serious  fault 
being  found  with  his  bearing,  is  enough  to  preserve  him 
in  honourable  memory.  The  constituents  of  a  Speaker 
must  feel  themselves  at  times,  to  use  a  slang  expression, 
rather  “  out  of  it,”  their  representative  doomed  to  sit  for 
ever  unruffied  by  the  gusty  winds  of  politics,  perched 
above  them  in  a  region  of  calm  impartiality. 


The  veteran  literary  publisher  Mr  Charles  Knight  died 
on  Sunday  evening  last,  at  Addlestone,  Surrey.  Amidst 
a  great  deal  of  w'ork  of  a  miscellaneous  order,  he  will 
bo  principally  remembered  by  his  connection  with  the 
Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.  The 
Penny  Magazint^  started  under  the  auspices  of  this  society 
in  1832,  was  placed  under  his  editorship,  and  met  with 
remarkable  success  until  its  decline  in  1846.  The  Pewny 
Encydopondia  (now  the  English  Encyclopoedia'),  was 
another  of  his  laborious  and  useful  undertakings ;  on  it 
ho  expended  42,0002.  in  payments  to  authors  and 
engravers  alone,  but  the  paper  duty  interfered  to 
stop  its  commercial  success.  Charles  Knight  and  the 
Brothers  Chambers  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  pioneers 
of  healthy  popular  literature,  and  their  services,  directly 
and  indirectly,  to  the  cause  of  education  can  hardly  be 
over-estimated. 


From  the  native  Indian  journals  just  received  we  learn 
that  Lord  Northbrook  has  given  a  new  and  satisfactory 
proof  of  “  his  warm  sympathy  with  the  children  of  the 
soil,”  and  “  strengthened  the  conviction  which  has  been 
silently  growing  in  the  public  mind  of  the  beneficent 
tendency  of  his  rule.”  The  proof  in  question  is  his 
appointment  of  Raja  Ramanath  Tagore  to  a  seat  in  the 
Imperial  Council.  Our  readers  may  know  that  the 
original  intention  of  such  appointments  was  to  bring 
“  the  educated  talent  of  the  country  ”  to  the  aid  of  the 
Viceroy.  But,  wdth  two  exceptions — Raja  Sir  Dinkur 
Rao  and  the  Hon.  Prasanacumar  Tagore — the  native 
members  of  the*  Governor-General’s  Council  have  been 
purely  ornamental.  The  present  selection,  however,  is  a 
happy  one.  The  raja  is  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
respected  natives  of  India.  He  is  a  strong  friend  of 
the  ryot.  Officially,  also,  he  has  honourably  stood  at 
the  head  of  the  native  “  aristocracy  of  intellect that 
is,  as  President  of  the  British  Indian  Association,  the 
first  political  body  in  the  land. 

Brahmaism,  ;t  appears,  has  at  last  produced  “eleven 
dogmatic  utterances.”  Among  these  are,  “  an  immortality 
of  progressive  advancement;”  “gratitude  and  love 
towards  gifted  men,  from  Moses  to  Chaitahyu and  the 
way  of  “  salvation  as  lying  in  worship,  gc^  company, 
and  good  books.”  The  powerful  and  pious  Friend  of 
India  observes  that  all  this  is  vanity  “  to  the  native 
Christians,  who  have  got  far  beyond  this  dawn  into  the 
perfect  day  of  the  revealed  truth  of  the  Son  of  God.” 


At  the  bi-monthly  meeting  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  National  Agricultural  Labourers’  Union, 
held  on  Monday  last,  the  highly  important  subject  of 
the  right  of  public  meeting  was  fully  discussed,  it  was 
posolvod  to  carry  the  recent  decision  of  the  Faringdon 
Bench,  by  which  labourers  were  fined  for  attending  a 
meeting  at  Little  worth,  to  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench, 
and  to  resist  to  the  utmost  all  attempts  to  put  down 
these  meetings.  A  case  was  reported  n*om  Brink  worth, 
near  Malmesbury,  where  the  police  prohibited  a  meeting 
on  the  village  gioen,  under  the  pretext  that  the  lord  of 
the  manor  bad  made  over  his  rights  to  the  rector,  and 
tljo  rector  did  not  like  the  Union  !  The  hounds  meet 
from  time  to  time  on  the  same  spot ;  but  then  foxhounds 
are  clearly  “  Constitutional,”  and  a  labourer  with  a 
tongue  in  his  head  must,  at  all  risks,  be  put  dow'n.  It 
is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  the  Executive  decided  to 
test  the  Brinkworth  question  without  delay,  by  holding 
a  pnblioly-advertised  meeting  on  the  disputed  ground. 
The  Union  will  do  a  genuine  service  to  the  public  if  it 
puts  a  stop  to  tlio  alienation  to  private  purposes  of  the 
few  remaining  strips  of  unenclosed  ground  that  the 
greed  of  landowners  has  left  to  our  villagers. 

At  a  recent  dinner  of  the  “  Withington  and  Adjoin¬ 
ing  Parishes  Labourers’  Reward  Society,”  the  chairman, 
Mr  W.  H.  Apperley,  of  Withington,  returned  thanks  to 
the  toast  of  the  successful  competitors  on  behalf  of  his 
old  servant,  Exall.  “  Exall”  (we  quote  from  the  Here¬ 
ford  Timet),  “who  was  one  of  those  whom  itinerant 
agitators  called  the  down-trodden  and  oppressed  culti¬ 
vators  of  the  land,  had  been  in  the  service  of  him  and 
bis  father  before  him  for  eighteen  years,  and  they  all 
considered  him  a  very  good  servant.  Ho  (the  chairman) 
thought  that  if  a  man  could,  by  his  weekly  wages  and 
without  any  other  assistance  except  that  resulting 
from  a  good  feeling  existing  between  himself  and  his 
employer,  bring  up  a  family  of  eight  children  as  Exall 


If  it  is  not  true,  as  some  people  say,  that  there  is  one 
law  for  the  rich  and  another  for  the  poor,  it  i.s  clear  that 
there  is  one  rule  for  the  palace  and  another  for  the  hovel. 
A  young  lady,  of  questionable  name  and  appearance, 
was  fined  twenty  shillings  at  Marlborough-street  Police 
Court  lost  week  for  having,  at  four  o’clock  on  the 
same  morning,  knocked  and  rung  at  the  door  of  St 
James’s  Palace  under  the  impression  that  it  was  the 
Alhambra.  Of  course  it  is  very  wrong  for  young  ladies 
to  drink  too  much  and  to  wander  about  long  after  bed¬ 
time  ;  but  these  were  not  the  offences  for  which  this 
particular  young  lady  was  punished.  How  many  com¬ 
mon  people’s  bells  w'ould  she  have  been  allowed  to  ring 
for  the  same  penalty  that  was  inflicted  upon  her  for  her 
insult  to  the  Crown  ? 


We  learn  from  Versailles  that  the  proposal  to  send  a 
party  of  French  workmen  to  the  Vienna  Exhibition  has 
met  with  the  disapproval  of  the  reporting  committee. 
That  portentous  phenomenon,  the  International,  dates 
from  the  visit  of  French  workmen  to  the  London  Exhibi¬ 
tion  of  1862,  and  the  committee  has  such  a  wholesome 
dread  of  the  recurrence  of  anything  of  the  sort,  that  it 
declines  to  be  a  party  to  sending  workmen  where  they 
may  be  subjected  to  like  temptations. 
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ME  HAEE’S  SCHEME. 

The  Election  of  Representative^  Parliamentary  and  Municipal. 

Bj  XbomM  Hare,  Barrister* at>Law,  Foartb  Edition.  Longmans. 

The  appearance  of  a  new  edition  of  Mr  Thomas  Hare’s 
work  on  Bepresentaiion  will  be  welcomed  by  political 
students  of  all  schools.  Oar  readers  are  doubtless  so  well 
acquainted  with  the  work  in  its  original  form,  or,  at  all 
events,  with  the  main  outline  of  its  contents,  and  with  the 
scheme  of  Eepresentation  it  contains,  that  it  is  needless  to 
expatiate  at  any  length  on  the  general  principles  of  the 
representative  reform  advocated  by  Mr  Hare.  The  present 
(the  fourth)  edition  differs  from  its  predecessors  mainly  in 
containing  the  alterations  necessary  to  adapt  the  proposed 
reform  of  the  electoral  law  to  the  Ballot  Act,  and  in  describ- 
iag  the  recent  progress  of  the  principle  of  proportional 
representation  in  the  United  States,  and  in  various  other 
countries.  Besides  alterations  scattered  throughout  the 
book,  there  are  several  new  Appendices  of  great  interest, 
describing  the  progress  which  the  principle  of  proportional 
representation  has  lately  made  in  the  United  States,  and  with 
special  reference  to  its  adoption  and  practical  working  in 
the  election  of  the  Lower  House  of  Representatives  in  the 
State  of  Illinois.  There  is  also  an  Appendix  which  ought 
to.be  carefully  studied  by  Birmingham  politicians,  describ¬ 
ing  the  history,  working,  and  results  of  the  cumulative 
vote,  and  a  special  analysis  of  the  voting  in  the  election  of 
the  Birmingham  School  Board  (p.  362).  The  Birmingham 
League  party,  as  is  well  known,  acted  apparently  with  a 
conviction  that  an  arithmetical  miracle  would  be  worked  in 
their  favour.  Fifteen  members  of  the  School  Board  had 
to  be  elected  ;  each  elector  by  virtue  of  the  cumulative  vote 
could  distribute  his  fifteen  votes  in  any  proportion  he  pleased 
among  the  candidates.  No  one  party,  unless  they  were 
sure  that  they  possessed  the  unwavering  confidence  of  more 
than  14-1 5ths  of  the  constituency,  could,  under  this  system, 
absorb  the  whole  of  the  representation.  But  the  League 
party,  although  they  had  from  recent  municipal  elections 
trustworthy  data  on  which  to  reckon  the  numerical  strength 
of  their  supporters,  attempted  to  obtain  all  the  seats  upon 
the  Board.  They  started  15  candidates,  and  instructed 
the  supporters  of  the  League  to  divide  their  votes  equally 
among  the  15  Leaguers.  This  was  done,  as  Mr  Hare’s 
analysis  show^  with  remarkable  fidelity,  and  the  result  was 
that  only  six  of  the  League  candidates  were  returned.  In  at¬ 
tempting  to  grasp  the  whole  they  threw  away  a  considerable 
part  of  the  representation  which  their  numerical  strength 
justly  entitled  them  to.  The  supporters  of  the  League 
numbered  rather  more  than  one  half  the  constituency; 
if  eight  League  candidates  had  been  started,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  they  would  all  have  been  returned,  and  the 
triumph  of  the  party  would  have  been  complete.  In 
matters  theological,  faith  will  remove  mountains ;  but  in 
matters  political  faith  has  never  yet  succeeded  in  making 
the  half  equal  to  the  whole.  Beside  the  instructive  analysis 
of  the  voting  at  the  School-board  election,  Mr  Hare  gives, 
on  pp.  366-7,  a  conclusive  answer  to  the  objections  urged 
in  a  pamphlet  issued  by  the  National  Education  League 
against  the  entire  principle  of  proportional  representation, 
and  especially  against  the  working  of  the  cumulative  vote. 

There  is  one  objection  to  the  cumulative  vote,  which  can 
only  bo  obviated  %  introducing,  in  connection  with  it,  the 
power  of  transferring  votes  from  one  candidate  to  another, 
in  the  manner  indicated  by  Mr  Hare.  The  objection  to 
which  we  refer  is  the  great  waste  of  votes  on  candidates 
who  either  have  already  received  a  sufficient  number  of 
votes  to  secure  their  return,  or  who  have  received  so  little 
support  that  they  have  no  chance  of  success.  For  instance, 
in  the  Marylebone  School-board  election,  Mrs  Garrett 
Anderson,  the  candidate  highest  on  the  poll,  received 
47,858  votes,  or  between  three  and  four  times  the  number  of 
any  other  candidate.  Her  supporters,  it  may  be  presumed, 
were  those  who  considered  that  the  presence  of  intelligent 
and  business-like  women  on  the  board  was  desirable.  Their 
strength  was  so  great  that  they  might  have  placed  three 
women,  instead  of  one,  at  the  head  of  the  poll.  Beyond 
the  number  necessary  for  her,  return  the  'votes  recorded  in 


favour  of  Mrs  Garrett  Anderson  were,  from  a  representative 
^  point  of  view,  thrown  away.  We  are  far  from  thinking 
that  they  were  altogether  thrown  away,  for  they  placed 
before  the  country,  in  a  manner  that  could  not  bo  mistaken, 
the  fact  that  the  electors  of  Marylebone  were  three  times 
more  desirous  to  bo  represented  by  a  woman  than  by  any 
'man  among  the  other  candidates.  Nevertheless,  as  it 
is  desirable  that  each  section  of  the  electors  should  be 
represented  in  some  proportion  to  its  numbers,  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  Mrs  Anderson’s  47,858  votes  should 
have  no  more  representative  power  than  the  8,355 
votes  recorded  in  favour  of  the  successful  candidate  lowest 
on  the  poll.  Under  a  system  of  alternative  voting  such  as 
that  advanced  by  Mr  Hare,  Mrs  Anderson’s  supporters,  after 
'securing  her  position  at  the  head  of  the  poll,  might  have 
transferred  the  surplus  votes  to  other  candidates,  and  by 
this  means  they  would  have  been  represented  in  proportion 
to  their  numbers.  In  the  same  way  voters  who  had  sup¬ 
ported  candidates  who  had  no  chance  of  success  might  with¬ 
draw  their  votes  from  those  lowest  on  the  poll,  and  secure 
the  election  of  some  other  candidate.  For  a  detailed 
description  of  the  means  of  carrying  out  a  scheme  of  pre¬ 
ferential  voting,  we  must  refer  all  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  question  to  Mr  Hare’s  pages. 

Those  who  are  already  theoretically  acquainted  with  the 
merits  of  proportional  representation  will  be  greatly  in¬ 
terested  by  an  account  of  the  success  of  its  practical  work¬ 
ing  in  the  election  of  the  Lower  House  of  Representatives 
in  the  State  of  Illinois  (page  376).  The  result  of  this 
election  contrasted  most  favourably  with  that  of  the  election 
of  the  Upper  House,  which  was  conducted  on  the  old,  or  as 
the  Americans  call  it,  the  grab-all  system ;  and,  what  is 
more,  the  success  of  the  system  of  proportional  representa¬ 
tion  seems  to  be  very  generally  acknowledged,  as  we  may 
learn  from  extracts  which  Mr  Hare  gives  us  from  the  Cmctn- 
nati  Commercial^  the  Chicago  Times,  the  Chicago  Daily 
Tribune,  and  the  World. 

The  collection  and  publication  of  these  interesting  facts 
relating  to  the  progress  of  proportional  representation  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  cannot  fail  to  attract  attention 
in  this  country  ;  and  they  will  form,  both  to  old  and  new 
pupils  of  Mr  Hare,  not  the  least  attractive  part  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  edition.  M.  G.  F. 


CALIBAN. 

Caliban  t  the  Missing  Link.  By  Daniel  Wilson,  LL.D.,  ProfeMor  of 

History  and  English  Literature,  Unirersity  College,  .Toronto. 

Macmillan. 

What  Mr  Carlyle  calls  ''gentle  dullness”  is  the  most 
disastrous  and  mischievous  of  disorders.  Mediocrity  and 
commonplace  are  indeed  necessary  evils,  but  the  man  who 
parades  these  possessions  in  the  public  eye  is  below  the 
reach  of  pity.  In  the  case  of  Professor  Daniel  Wilson  our 
pity  must  be  bestowed  elsewhere.  It  has  been  in  recent 
years  his  "  pleasant  duty  to  read  some  of  the  great  master’s 
(Shakespeare’s)  choicest  works  with  Canadian  undergraduates 
as  part  of  the  Honour  Work  of  the  University  of  Toronto.” 
Pity  the  poor  undergraduate  of  Toronto,  into  whose  ear 
have  been  poured  perhaps  these  very  shreds  of*  dull  discourse 
which  are  now  printed  for  us  under  the  title  of  '  Caliban  : 
the  Missing  Link  ’ !  Sleep  may  have  relieved  the  weary 
undergraduate,  but  on  the  other  hand  hope  and  expectancy 
may  have  induced  him  to  listen,  as  they  have  induced  us 
to  read,  on  to  the  end,  doomed  alas  1  to  perpetual  disap¬ 
pointment.  The  paramount  dulness  of  the  whole  work  is 
so  conspicuous  that  we  are  at  first  inclined  to  accuse  the 
Professor  of  deliberate  book-makiog,  but  a  passage  in  the 
preface  proves  that  he  is  in  a  mild  way  conscious  of  those 
gentle  virtues  which  must  have  endeared  him  to  the  youth 
of  Toronto.  The  Professor  is  explaining  the  leading  pur¬ 
pose  of  his  book.  "  A  comparison  between  this  Caliban  of 
Shakespeare’s  creation  and  the  so-called  ‘  brute-progenitors 
of  man  ’  of  our  latest  school  of  science,  has  proved  replete 
with  interest  and  instruction  to  the  writer’s  own  mind ;  and 
the  results  are  embodied  in  the  following  pages,  for  such 
readers  as  may  care  to  follow  out  the  same  study  for  them¬ 
selves.”  It  is  quite  intelligible  that  a  treatise  both  valu¬ 
able  and  interesting  might  be  written  on  such  a  theme ;  but, 
with  the  exception  of  the  chapters  to  which  we  shall 


pi^ntly  refer,  the  Profeewr  hae  ehown  no  “arage*o7oQr?wn7  earth  faahionL  on  theldeU  of 

critical  or  psychological  aptitude  which  would  nt  nim  tor  brate,  yet  so  distinct  from  anything  seen  or  known  on  earth, 
the  task  nor  has  ho  anywhere  written  in  a  strain  that  can  ^bat  only  now,  two  centuries  and  a  half  after  its  production  on 
beoalI«i  in  any  «n«.  of  the  word ‘‘ inUresting.’;  ^ere  the  .cUntW, 

is  no  chanco  of  picking  a  hole  in  the  Professor  s  science^or  ^  ^  No  being  of  all  that  people  the  Shakespearean  drama 
the  simple  reason  that  he  has  none.  He  stumbles  confusedly  njorethironghly  suggests  the  idea  of  a  pure  creation  of  the  pro- 
about  among  the  facts  that  lead  to  the  Darwinian  theory,  pbetic  fancy  than  Caliban.  He  has  a  nature  of  his  own  essentially 
adrancinff  no  arimmont  of  his  own,  doubling  about  among  distinct  from  the  human  beings  with  whom  he  is  brought  in 
.p^/’  “.imUn  .ni;  ."brute-  ""•=  ‘k" 

progenitors  of  man,”  and  ”  anthropoids,”  until  it  seenw  ^  ^  ^  ,pbe  Caliban  of  Shakespeare  .  .  .  realises  the  ideal  of 

doubtful  whether  he  knows  his  own  mind,  as  it  is  certain  being  intermediate  beti  -een  brute  and  man,  defined  out  of  the 


brute  and  man.  .  . 

.  The  Caliban  of  Shakespeare  .  .  .  realises  the  ideal  of 
a  being  intermediate  betw  een  brute  and  man,  defined  out  of  the 
that  he  lacks  the  power  of  expressing  it.  On  one  occasion  rague  beliefs  entertained  regarding  the  inhabitants  of  new  found 
and  one  only,  as  ^r  as  we  can  judge,  does  the  Professor  lands  in  that  sixteenth  century. 

renture  upon  an  original  speculation.  It  takes  the  form  of  Our  readers  may  well  ask,  to  what  pur^se  is  this  cease- 
an  analog  and  is  very  characteristic  of  the  specious  dul-  less  reiteration?  The  only  answer  is  that  the  idea  of 
ness  of  his  intellect.  The  lowest  normal  human  brain  has  representing  Caliban  as  the  Missing  Link  is  fruitful  enough 
a  capacity  of  fifty-five  inches;  the  gorilla  has  a  brain-  for  a  magazine  article,  or  a  college  essay,  but  before  it  can 
▼olurne  of  thirty-fire  inches ;  the  orang  and  the  chimpanzee  be  made  to  fill  a  book  padding  in  e^ry  form  is  inentable. 
of  twenty-six  inches.  Of  course  the  diflBculty  to  be  en-  Unwilling  as  we  are  to  accuse  the  Professor  of  deliberate 
countered  here  lies  in  the  little  or  no  intellectual  difference  book-making,  we  can  only  aroid  doing  so  by  passing  a  serere 
corresponding  to  the  nine  cubic  inches  which  separate  the  censure  on  the  electors  to  the  chair  of  History  and  English 
orang  from  the  gorilla  and  the  immense  intellectual  differ-  Literature  at  Toronto  for  promoting  to  oflSce  so  superficial 
ence  corresponding  to  the  twenty  inches  which  separate  the  and  incompetent  a  man. 

gorilla  from  man.  Dr  Wilson  meets  this  difficulty  by  saying  I  We  should  not,  however,  be  doing  justice  to  the  Professor 
that  “  as  water  at  212  degrees  suddenly  passes  beyond  the  I  if  wo  did  not  admit  that  in  the  two  chapters  entitled 


orang  from  the  gorilla  and  tne  immense  inteiieciuai  ainer- 
ence  corresponding  to  the  twenty  inches  which  separate  the 
gorilla  from  man.  Dr  Wilson  meets  this  difficulty  by  saying 
that  “  as  water  at  212  degrees  suddenly  passes  beyond  the 
boiling  point  into  vapour,  so  at  some  undetermined  degree  *  Oaliban  the  Metaphysician,*  and  ‘  Caliban  the  Theolo- 
in  this  cerebral  scale,  between  thirty-five  and  fifty-five,  gian,*  he  does,  in  spite  of  rhetorical  entanglements,  say 
the  point  is  reached  at  which  the  irrational  brute  flashes  something.  These  chapters  contain  a  comparison  of  Shake- 
into  the  living  soul.**  The  sentence,  if  it  is  to  bo  taken  speare’s  Oaliban  with  the  Caliban  of  Mr  Bobert  Browning : 
seriously,  asserts  that  there  is  a  vanishing  point  of  brain-  **  Browning  has  carried  his  Oaliban  far  beyond  the  irrational 
volume  at  which  the  gorilla  ends  and  the  man  begins,  stage  of  being  into  that  of  an  advanced  reasoning  savage. 
This  is  a  startling  addition  to  the  doctrine  of  evolution  I  ...  Shakespeare,  on  the  contrary,  presents  the  ideal  of 
It  is  worthy  of  being  placed  on  record  how  the  Professor  highest  brutish  evolution,  artificially  or  supernaturally  en- 
has  contrived  to  fill  274  pages  of  octavo  with  dawdling  in  dowed  with  the  means  of  giving  expression  to  its  thoughts; 
this  fashion  over  his  “Caliban  of  Evolution,”  but  the  fact  yet  neither  a  man  nor  any  link  in  the  possible  pedigree  of 
is,  as  admitted  in  the  preface  but  not  on  the  title-page,  manhood :  a  fellow-being  of  the  jay  and  the  marmoset,  of 
that  he  takes  an  abrupt  leave  of  Caliban  on  the  140th  the  spotted  oncelot,  Sic.  &c.*’  And  here  at  last  we  find 


Sage,  and  devotes  the  latter  moiety  of  *  Caliban :  the 
[issing  Link,*  to  such  subjects  as  Ghosts  and  Witches, 
Fairy  Folk-lore,  and  critical  notes  on  *  The  Tempest  *  and 
*  Midsummer  Night*s  Dream,’  all  of  which  have,  in  the  Pro¬ 
fessor’s  hands  at  least,  about  as  much  reference  to  Caliban 
as  they  have  to  the  man  in  the  moon.  But  it  is  evidently 
difficult  to  make  a  slender  stock  of  originality  last  over  even 
140  pages.  The  Professor  has  developed  in  the  attempt  a 
great  talent  for  rhetoric ;  and,  as  usually  happens,  like  a 
too-aealous  mother,  he  has  overlain  his  starved  bantling  of 
an  idea.  He  has  besides  a  wonderful  knack  of  repeating 
himself,  which  helps  him  on  his  way  amazingly.  To 


that  the  Professor  has  a  belief  to  express  (we  cannot  call 
it  as  he  does  “  a  line  of  argument  and  this  belief  is  that 
the  gap  between  the  lowest  savage  and  the  highest  brute  is 
so  wide  that  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  the  evolution  of 
the  one  out  of  the  other ;  to  use  his  own  words,  “  they 
seem  to  have  such  an  essential  difference  between  them, 
that  I  cannot  conceive  of  the  one  changing  into  the  other.” 
The  obvious  answer  of  the  Darwinian  must  be  that  he  can 
and  does  habitually  conceive  of  the  one  changing  into  the 
other,  and  so  belief  may  be  ranked  against  belief,  and  con¬ 
ception  against  conception  to  the  end  of  time.  To  have 
nothing  more  than  a  belief  to  offer  on  one  side  or  other  of 


justify  this  accusation  wo  quote,  at  the  risk  of  being  the  controversy  would  have  been  sufficient  to  stop  other 

_ _  #  •  •  *1  i  11  ^  •  WX  TW-r«l  t 


tedious,  eight  separate  passages  taken  from  various  parts  of 
the  first  half  of  Dr  Wilson’s  book : 


men  from  engaging  in  it  at  all,  but  Dr  Wilson  seems  to 
think  that  his  ^lief  is  worth  four  times  any  other  man’s. 
The  leading  purpose  of  the  following  pages  is  fo  show  that  his  and  in  writing  it  down  ho  has  expanded  it  to  at  least  eight 
(Shakespeare’s)  genius  bad  already  created  for  us  the  ideal  of  that  times  its  proper  length.  H.  F. 

imaginary  intermediate  being  between  the  true  brute  and  man  r  r  o  j _ _ 

which,  if  the  new  theory  of  descent  from  crudest  animal  organisms 

be  true,  was  our  predecessor  and  precursor  in  the  inheritance  of  OUR  COAL-FIELDS 

this  world  of  humanity. 

.  .  .  Happily  for  the  impartial  inquirer  such  an  unbiassed  The  Coal- Field*  of  Great  Britain:  their  History^  Structure,  and 

conception  of  the  intermediate  being  lower  than  man,  “  as  man  is  Resources.  With  Notices  of  the  Coal-Fields  of  other  Parts  of  the 

a  little  lower  than  the  angels,”  is  no  rain  dream  of  modern  doubt.  World.  By  Edward  Hull,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  With  Maps  and  Illui- 

The  not  wholly  irrational  brute,  the  animal  approximating  in  tratioos.  Stanford. 

form  and  attributes  as  nearly  to  man  as  the  lower  animal  may  be  «•  .i  i_i.  ..  ,  t  /s  t 

supposed  to  do  while  still  remaining  a  brute,  has  actually  been  con-  oinco  the  publication,  several  years  ego.  Of  the  nrst 
ceived  for  us  with  all  the  perfection  of  an  art  more  real  and  ©fiition  of  .the  work  before  us,  so  great  an  advance  has  been 
suggestive  than  that  of  the  chisel  of  Phidias,  in  one  of  the  most  made  in  our  knowledge  of  the  coal-fields  of  the  world,  that 

.'"C°lonVb«*ore  thr*u7h«‘‘o^  “r  Hull  has  Wn  ^mpelled  to  recast  and  considerably 

penned  his  ingenious  musings  on  the  development  of  the  human  third  edition.  It  was,  indeed,  absolutely  neces- 

microcosm,  Shakespeare  had  presented,  in  tne  clear  mirror  of  his  lor,  in  the  interval,  Government  surveys  of  most  of 

k  supcmatural,  the  the  British  and  some  of  the  more  important  Indian  coal- 

spiritual  essence,”  by  which,  JccoJd“4**trmodera^hyp7t^^^^  knowledge  of  those  on 

human  mind  is  conjoined  in  nature  and  origin  with  the  very  lowest  .  Lontinent  has  been  considerably  enlarged  by  the  pub- 
forms  of  vital  organism.  lication  of  the  erreat  work  of  Professors  Geinitz.  Fleck,  and 


OUR  COAL-FIELDS. 

The  Coal-Field*  of  Great  Britain :  their  History,  Structure,  and 
Resources.  With  Notices  of  the  Coal-Fields  of  other  Parts  of  the 
World.  By  Edward  Hull,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  With  Maps  and  Illui- 
tratioos.  Stanford. 

Since  the  publication,  several  years  ago,  of  the  first 
ition  of  .the  work  before  us,  so  great  an  advance  has  been 
sde  in  our  knowledge  of  the  coal-fields  of  the  world,  that 


aeld,  ba.  beeu  co.p.eted7au"d  these  on 

human  mind  is  conjoined  in  nature  and  origin  with  the  very  lowest  .  V^^^D®****  bas  been  considerably  enlarged  by  the  pub- 

forms  of  vital  organism.  lication  of  the  great  work  of  Professors  Geinitz,  Fleck,  and 

n.'tnr.  ’iii.V  bfutish.  half-humau  Hartig, entitled,  ‘Die  Steinkohlen  Deutschlands  and  Anderer 

closure's  of  science  undreamt  oV  in*  that  IgifVhich*  witn“essed1iu  t**®  of  Boy®f  CommiMion 

marvellous  birth.  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  coal  resources  of  Great  Britain 

a  .  a  And  he  (Shakespeare),  before  the  close  of  his  too  brief  has  brought  out  a  mass  of  hovel  facts  connected  with  the 

c“it“;'4rberLnd!t"a'Lrn^^^^^ 

anti-Darwinian  prejudices,  gare  the  “airj^nothing  a  local  bahita  cf»®t  results  arrived  at,  so  as  to  bring  f^em 

tion  and  a  name;”  ^  ^  within  the  reach  of  the  general  public.  He  has  added, 

.  .  I,  He  (Caliban)  is  in  a  peculiar  sens#  a  supernatural  maps  of  the  chief  British  and  of  some  foreign  coal- 

cbaractsr,  lying  as  much  beyond  the  bounds  of  human  experience  fields,  whereby  the  book  is  rendered  more  complete,  and  of 
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increased  use  for  purposes  of  reference.  The  third  edition 
ii  indeed,  a  new  work  on  a  subject  which  is  every  day 
calling  for  more  attention  from  geologist  and  politick 

economist  alike.  ^ 

W’e  cannot  disguise  the  fact  that,  if  coal  remains  her  only 
fuel  Great  Britain  is  doomed,  at  the  present  rate  of  con¬ 
sumption,  to  fade  away  as  a  great  commercial  nation  from 
the  face  of  the  globe.  Her  commercial  greatness  depends 
upon  her  supply  of  fuel;  this  exhausted,  she  falls.  The 
timid  mortals  who  shiver  at  the  fire  on  cold  winter  nights, 
however,  need  not  dread  the  utter  exhaustion  of  our  coal¬ 
mines  in  the  course  of  a  few  years.  We  are  safe  at  all  events 
for  several  generations.  Professor  Jevons  warned  us,  some 
time  since,  of  comparatively  imminent  danger;  but  Mr 
Hull  now  comes  as  a  comforter  to  tell  us  that  the  evil  day  is 
not  so  very  near  after  all.  He  informs  us  that  the  British 
coal-fields  can  never  be  utterly  exhausted,  for,  **  even  dis¬ 
regarding  the  coal-beds  which  lie  concealed  beneath  forma¬ 
tions  newer  than  those  of  the  carboniferous  period,  there 
are  in  some  districts  coal-seams  which  are  buried  6,000, 
8,000,  and  perhaps  12,000  feet  beneath  the  surface,  and 
which  can  never  be  reached ;  ”  besides,  he  adds,  “  there 
will  always  be  bands  of  coal,  besides  leavings,  in  the  coal¬ 
mines,  sufiScient  to  afford  a  small  supply  to  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  for  domestic  purposes.** 

Coal  at  an  inaccessible  depth,  and  a  small  supply  sufficient 
for  domestic  purposes,  do  not,  however,  present  a  very 
cheering  prospect,  and  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  extract 
something  more  satisfactory  from  other  portions  of  the  book. 
But  although  Mr  Hull  disagrees  with  Professor  Jevons,  it  is 
noteworthy  that  the  anticipations  of  the  latter  gentleman, 
uttered  in  the  year  1865,  have  been  fulfilled  to  a  remarkable 
extent.  At  that  time  Professor  Jevons  anticipated  that  in 
1871  the  consumption  of  coal  would  amount  to  118  millions 
of  tons,  as  against  83  millions  in  1861.  Now  in  1870  the 
quantity  consumed  was  110  millions  of  tons,  and  taking  the 
yearly  rate  of  increase  at  three  millions  of  tons,  the  amount 
for  1871  may  be  calculated  at  113  millions,  thus  falling 
short  of  Professor  Jevons*  estimate  by  five  millions  only. 
Mr  Price  Williams,  on  the  other  hand,  considers  that  the 
present  rapid  increase  in  the  annual  production  of  coal  is 
mainly  in  consequence  of  the  equally  rapid  and  abnormal 
development  of  our  commercial  activity  which  followed  the 
introduction  of  steam  power  into  this  country.  He  contends 
that  the  effect  of  this  initial  increase  in  the  annual  yield  of 
coal  is  still  perceptible,  just  as  it  is  in  a  minor  degree  in  the 
present  rate  of  increase  of  our  population,  and  that  the  rate 
of  increase  of  coal  used  per  head  follows  a  diminishing 
ratio  analogous  to  that  shown  by  the  curve  of  population. 
But  even  calculating  on  the  basis  of  these  diminishing 
ratios,  Mr  Price  Williams  shows  that  the  annual  consumption 
at  the  end  of  a  hundred  years  will  amount  to  274  millions 
of  tons,  and  that  the  total  quantity  of  available  coal  will 
only  last  for  360  years.  Upon  the  basis  of  an  arithmetical 
increase  of  three  millions  of  tons  per  annum  (the  increase 
of  the  last  fourteen  years),  the  estimated  available  quantity 
would,  however,  be  only  sufficient  to  last  for  276  years.  Mr 
Hull  considers  that  both  these  views  labour  under  the 
defect  that  they  do  not  take  into  account  the  diminishing 
ratio  at  which  coal  must  be  consumed  when  it  becomes 
scarcer  and  more  expensive.  The  abrupt  exhaustion  of 
our  coal-fields  is  an  impossibility,  and  if  it  is  to  take  place 
at  all,  it  can  only  be  by  a  slow  and  gradual  process.’* 

In  the  first  part  of  his  treatise,  Mr  Hull  discourses  on 
the  history  of  coal-mining,  and  on  the  formation  of  coal. 
The  ancient  Britons  appear  to  have  been  acquainted  with 
the  value  of  that  mineral  as  fuel,  and  the  Romans,  during 
their  occupation  of  Britain,  “  discovered  ’*  several  coal¬ 
fields.  The  Anglo-Saxons  also  seem  to  have  used  coal  for 
domestic  purposes.  But  it  is  not  until  the  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury  that  we  find  the  mineral  recognised  by  authority,  or 
mentioned  in  any  public  document.  In  the  year  1259  King 
Henry  III.  granted  a  charter  to  the  freemen  of  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne  for  liberty  to  dig  coal,  and  it  soon  became  an 
article  of  consumption  in  London  and  other  manufacturing 
cities.  But  its  popularity  was  short-lived,  for  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  complained  that  the  smoke  therefrom  was  injurious 
to  the  public  health,  and  in  the  year  1306  the  Lords  and 
Commons  presented  a  petition  to  Edward  I.,  who  issued  a 


proclamation  forbidding  the  use  of  the  offending  fuel.  Thia 
proclamation  was,  however,  abortive.  The  prejudice  against 
the  use  of  coal  gradually  gave  way,  and  from  that  time  it 
became  an  object  of  more  general  consumption. 

As  far  back  as  the  year  1785,  the  philosopher  button 
recognised  the  vegetable  origin  of  coal,  which  is  demon¬ 
strable  not  only  by  its  structure  as  revealed  by  the  micro¬ 
scope,  but  also  by  its  combustible  properties  and  chemical 
composition;  Two  theories  have  l^en  suggested  to  account 
for  the  formation  of  coal.  The  first  refers  its  origin  to 
driftwood  carried  down  by  streams  and  imbedded  in 
estuaries,  while  the  second  supposes  that  the  vegetable 
materials  grew  on  the  spot  where  we  now  find  them  in  the 
form  of  coal.  The  latter  theory  Mr  Hull  regards  as  the 
only  one  which  is  in  harmony  with  the  phenomena  which 
generally  present  themselves  amongst  British  coal-measures. 
We,  however,  are  inclined  to  think  that  both  theories  are 
true,  and  that  we  must  have  recourse  to  both  to  account 
for  certain  phenomena  in  nearly  every  coal-field. 

Mr  Hull’s  second  part  treats  in  detail  of  the  various 
coal-fields  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  while  the  third  is 
devoted  to  those  of  Europe,  India,  China,  Africa,  and 
North  and  South  America,  and  contains  some  useful 
tables  showing  the  annual  production  of  coal  in  Great 
Britain  and  various  other  countries.  From  these  we  learn 
that,  while  Great  Britain  produces  110  million  tons  of  coals 
annually,  the  coal-fields  of  the  rest  of  the  world  afford  68 
millions  only.  Thus  the  annual  produce  of  Great  Britain 
is  nearly  double  that  of  all  the  otker  countries  of  the  world 
taken  together. 

In  his  fourth  part  Mr  Hull  inquires  into  the  physical 
limits  of  deep  coal-mining,  and  assigns  4,000  feet  as  the 
greatest  depth  to  which  mining  operations  are  ever  likely 
to  extend.  The  two  chief  impediments  to  deep-mining  are 
the  increase  of  temperature  in  the  strata  themselves,  and 
the  pressure  due  to  the  weight  of  the  strata.  The  latter 
obstacle  is,  however,  to  a  great  extent  capable  of  being 
overcome,  but  the  former  seems  to  be  insuperable.  The 
rate  of  increase  of  temperature  is  estimated  by  Mr  Hull  at 
F.  for  every  sixty  feet,  though  of  course  from  this  mean 
result  there  will  be  occasional  variations.  In  the  face  of 
these  two  obstacles,  temperature  and  pressure,  it  is  useless 
to  include  in  calculations  having  reference  to  coal-supply 
any  beds  which  lie  at  a  greater  depth  than  4,000  feet. 

Of  the  fifth  part,  treating  of  the  Physical  Geology  of  the 
Carboniferous  Bocks,  we  have  not  space  to  speak  in  detail. 
We  would,  however,  in  conclusion  thank  Mr  Hull  for  the 
valuable  additions  he  has  made  to  his  work.  It  is  a  book 
which  comes  opportunely  before  the  public  at  the  present 
time.  Goals  at  famine  price  will  ensure  its  interest  to  the 
general  reading  public,  as  well  as  to  the  economist  and  the 
engineer.  _  J. 

SOME  VOLUMES  OF  ESSAYS. 

BioffrapMeal  and  Critical  Essaj/i,  Reprinted  from  Reviews,  with 
Additions  and  Corrections.  A  new  Series.  By  A.  Hayward, 
Esq.,  Q.C.  In  Two  Volumes.  Longmans. 

Jest  and  Earnest,  A  Collection  of  Essays  and  Reviews.  By  George 
Webbe  Dasent,  D.C.L,  Author  of  Annah  of  an  Eventful  Life,* 
&c.  In  Two  Volumes.  Chapman  and  Hall. 

Plays  and  Puritans,  and  Other  ffistorioal  Essays,  By  Charles 
Kingsley.  Macmillan. 

Men  of  tiU  Third  Republic,  Reprinted,  with  large  Additions,  from 
the  Daily  News,  tStrahan. 

Cabinet  Portraits  :  Sketches  of  Statesmen.  By  T.  W.  Reid.  Henry 
S.  King  and  Co. 

Our  New  Masters,  By  Thomas  Wright  (“The  Jonmeymatt 
Engineer  *’),  Author  of  *  Some  Habits  and  Customs  of  the  Work¬ 
ing  Classes.*  Strahan. 

Volumes  of  essays  reprinted  from  reviews  and  magazines 
deserve  hearty  commendation  if  they  are  really  good, 
should  be  welcomed  even  when  they  are  of  only  average 
merit,  and  can  be  tolerated  though  they  are  quite  mediocre 
in  their  character,  seeing  that,  however  commonplace  they 
may  be,  they  are  probably  better  worth  reading  than  many 
of  the  books  that  are  specially  manufactured  for  the  circu¬ 
lating  library ;  but  whether  they  are  good,  bad,  of  indif¬ 
ferent,  they  hardly  call  for  lengthened  notice,  and  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  subject  them  to  very  minute  criticism. 
Even  if  they  are  as  striking,  and^of  as  permanent  literary 
importance  as  the  collected  essays  of  Sydney  Smith,  of 
Lord  Macaulay,  or  of  Mr  Carlyle,  either  they  must  ba 
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Antoinette,”  and  on  “  The  Countess  of  Albany  and  Alfieri,” 
as  well  as  some  others  belonging  to  the  same  class,  are 
both  interesting  and  instructive ;  and  there  is  the  special 
charm  arising  from  personal  knowledge  of  the  persons 
described  in  the  short  memoirs  of  Iiord  and  Lady  Pij, 
merston,  Lord  Lansdowne,  and  Lord  Dalling  and  Bulwer. 

Mr  Dasent’s  essays,  fewer  in  number,  are  of  a  different 
kind.  The  best  are  those  that  treat  of  the  Scandinavian 
literary  antiquities  that  Mr  Dasent  has  made  his  special 
study,  “England  and  Norway  in  the  eleventh  centuiy,” 

Magnus  the  Good  and  Harold  Hardrada,”  and 
“  Harold  Hardrada,  King  of  Norway ;  ”  and  Mr  Dasent 
shows  himself  a  shrewd  student  of  philology  in  a  review 
of  Dr  Latham's  “Johnson's  Dictionary,”  though  some¬ 
times  his  views  are  more  ingenious  than  safe.  This  passage 
affords  an  amusing  illustration  of  that : 

We  should  like  to  ask  what  “  apple-pie  order  ”  is  ?  Does  it 
mean  in  order  or  in  disorder?  We  rather  incline  to  the  latter,  and 
think  it  means,  or  meant  originally,  in  a  mnddle.  We  thinl^  too, 
it  is  a  “  catachresis,”  to  use  a  favourite  term  of  Dr  Latham’s,  and 
that  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  “  apple  ”  or  “ptc  ”  in  the  common 
sense  of  the  words.  We  believe  it  to  be  a  typographical  term,  and 
that  it  was  originally  “  Chapel  pie”  A  printing-house  was  and  is 
to  this  day  called  a  Chapel — perhaps  from  the  Chapel  at  West¬ 
minster  Abbey,  in  which  Caxton’s  earliest  works  are  said  to  have 
been  printed — and  “  pie  ”  is  type  in  a  mess  after  having  been 
accidentally  broken  up,  and  before  it  has  been  re-sorted.  Pie  ” 
in  this  sense  came  from  the  confused  and  perplexiim  rules  of  -the 
“  Pie,”  that  is,  the  order  for  finding  the  lessons  in  Catholic  times, 
which  those  who  have  read  or  care  to  read  the  Preface  to  the 
**  Book  of  Common  Prayer  ”  will  find  thus  expressed  and  de¬ 
nounced.  Here  is  the  passage :  “  Moreover  the  number  and 
hardness  of  the  rules  called  the  Pie,  and  the  manifold  changings 
of  the  service,  was  the  cause  that  to  turn  the  book  only  was  so 
hard  and  intricate  a  matter,  that  many  times  there  was  more  busi¬ 
ness  to  find  out  what  should  be  read  than  to  read  it  when  it  was 
found  out.”  To  leave  your  tvpe  in  “  pie  ”  is  to  leave  it  unsorted 
and  in  confusion,  and  “  apple-pie  order,”  which  we  take  to  be 
“  chapel-pie  order,”  is  to  leave  anything  in  a  thorough  mess. 
Those  who  like  to  take  the  other  side  and  assert  that  “apple-pie 
order  ”  means  in  perfect  order,  may  still  find  their  derivation  in 
“  Chapel  pie for  the  ordering  and  sorting  of  the  “  pie  ”  or  type 
is  enforced  in  every  “  chapel  ”  or  printing-house  by  severe  fines, 
and  so  “  chapel-pie  order,”  would  be  such  order  of  the  type  as  the 
best  friends  of  the  Chapel  would  wish  to  see. 

The  chief  fault  in  Mr  Dasent's  writing  is  a  too  great 
effort  to  be  humorous.  This  is  no  blemish  in  two  clever 
skits,  written  three-and-twenty  years  ago,  in  pseudo-imita- 
tation  of  the  style  of  Herodotus, — one,  “The  Greek  and 
English  Quarrel,”  describing  the  accession  of  King  Otho, 
and  the  other,  “  The  Story  of  Free  Trade,”  treating  of 
Peel's  victory.  But  it  makes  tedious  two  articles,  “A 
Fortnight  in  Faroe  ”  and  “  Wildbad  and  its  Waters,”  that 
would  otherwise  be  pleasant  reading. 

Most  of  Mr  Dasent’s  essays  are  reprinted  from  old 
numbers  of  the  North  British  Review,  and  it  would  perhaps 
have  been  better  for  him  to  have  left  some  of  them  in  the 
oblivion  to  which  they  are  there  consigned.  Certainly 


g^ood  of  their  kind  that,  if  the  length  of  a  notice  were  the 
measure  of  the  praise  conveyed  in  it,  they  would  deserve 
long  and  separate  examination. 

These  two  are  good  representatives  of  the  better  sorts  of 
essay-writing  into  which  wo  have  divided  the  craft.  Mr 
Dasent  is  not  a  very  profound  or  distinguished  workman  in 
any  other  department  of  literature ;  but  the  contents  of  his 
‘Jest  and  Earnest '  were  avowedly  “  written  almost  without 
exception  during  short  snatches  of  leisure,  and  as  a  relaxa¬ 
tion  from  far  more  serious  work.”  Mr  Hayward’s  essays, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  the  work  of  a  very  facile  and  grace¬ 
ful  writer  who,  as  it  seems,  might  have  distinguished  him¬ 
self  as  an  original  thinker  and  a  teacher  of  great  weight 
had  he  applied  himself  to  any  special  lino  of  study,  but 
who  finds  it  more  agreeable  to  ms^e  literature  only  a  pas¬ 
time,  and  to  spend  his  strength  in  raking  up  such  curious 
materials  as  lie  near  the  surface  of  the  ground  over  which 
ho  walks  with  rapid  strides,  instead  of  digging  deep  at  any 
particular  spot.  He  does  this,  however,  in  the  temper  and 
with  the  tools  of  a  genuine  workman.  He  is  no  mere 
compiler  of  trite  information  or  retailer  of  second-hand 
goods.  Ho  thinks  for  himself  and  improves  nearly  every¬ 
thing  that  he  repeats.  But  he  is  happiest  when  he  is 
gossiping  on  “  the  pearls  and  mock  pearls  of  history,”  on 
“  varieties  of  history  and  art,”  on  “salons,”  on  “  whist  and 
whist-players,”  or  on  other  topics  that  give  ample  room  for 
the  stringing  together  of  anecdotes  as  quickly  as  they  can 
be  count^,  and  for  the  piling  up  of  odd  scraps  of  history 
that  many  persons  would  overlook.  Take  this  as  a  speci¬ 
men-page— one  of  several— in  illustration  of  the  way  in 
wbicn  wit  repeats  itself : 

Dionysias  the  tyrant,  we  are  told  by  Diogenes  of  Laerte,  treated 
his  friend  like  vases  full  of  good  liquors,  which  he  broke  when 
he  had  emptied  them.  This  is  precisely  what  Cardinal  Betz  says 
of  Madame  de  Chevreuse’s  treatment  of  her  lovers. 

The  epigrammatic  remark  given  by  H.  Say  to  Christina  of 
Sweden,  on  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  by  Louis  the 
Fourteenth,  “  lie  has  cut  off  his  left  arm  with  the  right,”  belongs 
to  Valentinian.  That  of  the  peasant  to  the  same  monarch,  “  It 
is  useless  to  enlarge  your  park  at  Versailles  ;  you  will  always  have 
neighbours,”  is  copied  from  Apuleius,  and  has  been  placed  in  the 
mouth  of  a  Norfolk  labourer  in  reference  to  the  loraly  domain  of 
llulkham.  llenry  the  Fourth,  when  put  on  his  guard  against 
assassination,  is  reported  to  have  said,  “lie  who  fears  death 
will  undertake  nothing  against  me ;  he  who  despises  his  own  life 
will  always  be  roaster  of  mine.”  This  recalls  Seneca’s  “  Con- 
iemiitor  suamet  vita,  dominuM  aliena” 

Fabricius,  in  conference  with  Pyrrhus,  was  tempted  to  revolt  to 
him,  Pyrrhus  telling  him  that  he  should  be  partner  of  his  fortunes 
and  second  person  to  him.  But  Fabricius  answered  in  scorn  to 
such  a  motion,  “  Ah  !  that  would  not  be  good  for  yourself,  for  if 
the  Epirotes  once  knew  me,  they  will  rather  desire  to  be  governed 
by  me  than  by  you.”  Charles  the  Second  told  his  brother,  after¬ 
wards  James  the  Second,  who  was  expressing  fears  for  his  safety, 

“  Depend  upon  it,  James,  no  one  will  kill  me  to  make  you  king.” 

There  is  a  story  of  Sully’s  meeting  a  young  lady,  veiled  and 
dressed  in  green,  on  the  back  stairs  leading  to  Henry’s  apartment, 
and  being  asked  by  the  king  whether  be  had  not  been  told  that 
bis  Majesty  had  a  fever  and  could  not  receive  that  morning, 

“  Yes,  sire,  but  the  fever  is  gone ;  I  have  just  met  it  on  the  stair¬ 
case  dressed  in  green.”  A  similar  story  is  told  of  Demetrius  and 
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tions  as  regards  England  have  not  yet  been  realised.  **  Let 
ui  not  hope,”  he  said,  “  that  we  can  stand  by  in  idle  com¬ 
fort  and  that  when  the  overflowing  scourge  passes  by  it 
shall  not  reach  to  us.  Shame  to  us,  were  that  our  destiny  ! 


is  gone ;  we  know  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  hope  is  not 
always  only  deferred,  but  is  sometimes  crushed  ;  that  merit 
does  not  always  conquer  recognition,  that  love  is  not 
always  crowned,  that  many  a  brave  young  heart  wrestling 


Shame  to  us,  were  we  to  refuse  our  share  in  the  struggles  against  opposing  circumstances  is  worsted  in  the  straggle  : 
of  the  human  race,  and  to  stand  by  in  idle  comfort  while  now  that  romance  has  taken  upon  itself  to  be  the  exponent 
the  Lord’s  battles  are  being  fought.”  Mr  Kingsley,  being  of  real  life,  who  can  say  what  may  be  in  store  for  us  ? 


a  Church  dignitary  who  believes  and  understands  the 
Athanasian  Creed,  of  course,  knows  more  than  we  do  as  to 
vhat  are  and  what  are  not  “  the  Lord’s  battles ;”  but  we 
are  glad  to  think  that  he  is  no  longer  an  accepted  prophet 
concerning  such  godless  things  as  ‘'idle  comfort.” 


But  the  belief  in  good  luck  still  lurks  in  a  secret  corner  of 
our  imaginations,  and  it  is  by  no  means  a  vicious  or 
useless  superstition.  Mr  Micawber’s  belief  in  something 
turning  up”  helps  to  tide  one  over  desperate  straits  as 
effectually  as  though  it  were  sound  philosophy.  It  is  not 


As  Mr  Kingsley’s  volume  brings  us  from  the  sixteenth  extremely  probable,  for  instance,  that  any  young  artist  in 
and  seventeenth  centuries  down  to  the  nineteenth,  we  can  Fred  Farleigh’s  position  will  fall  in  with  a  mysterious 
the  more  easily  link  with  the  three  collections  of  essays  of  benefactor  in  the  shape  of  a  repentant  grandfather ;  still 
which  we  have  already  spoken  the  three  other  and  widely  the  impossibility  of  such  an  occurrence  is  not  positively 
different  ones  that  are  also  in  our  list.  Of  these,  however,  written  in  the  Book  of  Life,  and  when  prophets  of  pleasant 
little  need  be  said.  With  the  principal  contents  of  ‘  Men  things  are  in  the  minority,  Mr  Weiss  may  possibly  prove 
of  the  Third  Kepublic  ’  many  of  our  readers  are  probably  a  comforter  and  friend  in  need  to  some  dejected  young 
well  acquainted,  as  most  of  these  very  instructive  and  well-  painter  living  in  terror  of  morning  visits  from  his  landlady, 
written  biographical  and  critical  sketches  have  already  and  flnding  it  as  hard  as  poor  Fred  does  to  awaken  in  her 
appeared  in  the  Daily  News.  As  twenty-six  statesmen,  such  enthusiasm  for  the  fine  arts  as  will  render  her 
soldiers,  and  men  of  letters  are  sketched  within  the  com-  oblivious  of  her  rent. 

pass  of  a  small  volume,  the  sketches  cannot  be  expected  to  Fred  Farleigh  is  old  Snowfield’s  grandson.  Old  Snow- 
be  very  full  or  thorough  ;  but  they  are  exact  as  far  as  they  field  is  a  close-fisted,  crabbed  old  tradesman,  who  disowns  his 
go,*  and  many  of  them  are  drawn  very  vividly  indeed,  beautiful  daughter,  and  turns  her  out  of  doors,  because  one 


The  book  is  a  safe  and  very  useful  guide  to  the  study  of  evening,  returning  in  the  twilight,  he  hears  her  informing 
contemporary  French  politics.  young  man  that  she  is  his  and  his  only.  After  his 

Mr  Reid’s  ‘Cabinet  Portraits  ’  are  of  English  statesmen  ;  daughter’s  marriage,  old  Snowfleld  refuses  to  be  reconciled, 
and  this  book  is  to  ^  commended  for  the  soundness  of  its  having  it  in  his  mind  that  his  son-in-law  wants  his  money, 
facts  and  its  criticism,  though  unfortunately  it  will  be  Margaret  and  her  husband  are  very  poor,  but  they  manage 
thrown  somewhat  into  the  shade  by  the  more  brilliant  and  to  educate  their  children  well.  The  eldest,  Fred,  has  just 
incisive  ‘  Political  Portraits  ’  just  reprinted,  like  ‘  Men  of  attained  to  manhood  at  the  time  of  his  father’s  death.  He 
the  Third  Republic,  from  the  Daily  Newsj  and  to  which  begins  life  as  a  painter,  and,  as  has  been  said,  does  not  at 
we  briefly  referred  last  week.  first  meet  with  great  success  ;  in  fact  the  picture  dealers 

We  intend  no  slight  to  Mr  Thomas  Wright  by  naming  fiave  nothing  to  say  to  him  until  one  lucky  day  he 

last,  and  saying  very  little  about,  his  in  many  respects  enters  a  shop  in  Hemling-row.  Mr  Tomlinson,  the  owne  r 
excellent  work, 'Our  New  Masters,’ which  is  a  collection  of  ©f  this  shop,  is  an  art  critic.  He  gives  Fred  much 
articles  chiefly  reprinted  from  Fraser  s  Magazine  and  the  advice  and  a  little  money.  Our  young  friend  has  ro 
Contemporary  Review,  although,  as  he  explains,  the  work  sooner  quitted  the  premises  than  an  art  patron  enters  it — 
was  planned  as  a  whole  and  was  only,  for  sake  of  conveni-  Mr  Huntley.  He  purchases  Fred’s  picture,  and  displays 
cnee,  broken  up  into  magazine-articles.  “  When,  on  the  strange  agitation  when  he  learns  the  artist’s  name.  The 
passing  of  the  Bill  that  gave  the  last  extension  of  the  reader  will  already  suspect  with  whom  he  has  to  do ;  but 
franchise,  Mr  Lowe  said,  'Let  us  educate  our  New  Fred  is  far  more  ingenuous.  He  receives  a  letter  from  Mr 
Masters,  he  did  more  than  merely  add  another  to  the  Huntley  informing  him  that  five-hundred  pounds  have  been 
already  tolerably  lengthy  list  of  synonyins  for  the  working  paid  into  a  certain  bank  for  him,  in  return  for  which  he  is  to 
classes.  He  indicated  a  policy— the  policy  of  the  future ;  paint  a  companion  picture  to  the  one  sold  to  Mr  Tomlinson, 
a  policy  which  it  must  be  evident  to  all  thinking  minds  it  The  most  artistic  touch  in  the  book  is  Fred’s  conduct  on 
will  be  imperatively  necessary  for  those  having  the  direction  learning  his  good  fortune.  He  is  so  genuinely  gladdened, 
of  the  national  policy  to  adopt.  *  In  those  sentences  Mr  and  in  the  right  way,  as  to  be  impatient  to  make  some  one 
Wright  explains  the  title^  of  his  book,  and  to  some  extent  ejga  as  happy  as  himself.  Accordingly,  we  have  him  this  wet 

perhaps,  the  best  book  that  Saturday  night  roaming  down  Tottenham-court-road,  and, 
Mr  Wright  has  written,  and  is  one  certainly  well  worth  in  fijg  sympathetic  eagerness,  expressing  his  readiness  to 
reading ;  but  it  is  hardly  one  that  calls  for  a  lengthy  review,  oblige  a  man  who  sells  hot  chesnuts.  But  the  chesnut  man 
Mr  Wright  is  a  fair  and  competent  spokesman  for  the  work-  mistakes  him  for  a  member  of  the  tract  society,  and  rather 
ing  classes,  and  his  severe  strictures  upon  some  of  their  snubs  him.  •  So  does  an  omnibus  driver,  to  whom  he  makes 
ways  and  habits  should  give  the  more  weight  to  his  com-  similar  advances.  On  this  same  first  night  of  his  changed 
mendation  of  their  good  qualities,  and  to  his  interpretation  fortunes,  he  falls  in  with  an  old  man  in  the  street,  who 
of  their  wishes  and  their  power  to  accomplish  those  wishes,  gives  his  name  as  Oliver,  and  whom,  by  various  unmistakeable 
Readers  of  the  Examiner,  however,  will  not  find  much  that  symptoms,  the  reader  recognises  at  once.  Fred,  of  course. 
18  new  in  his  book,  and  its  chief  value  is  in  the  information  does  nothing  of  the  sort.  He  patronises  the  old  man,  and 
It  may  give  to  the  many  persons  who,  whether  they  talk  offers  to  lend  him  money.  Finally,  on  the  strength  of  his 
much  or  little  of  the  working  classes,  are  altogether  500Z.,  he  takes  a  cottage  at  Hampstead,  whither  he  removes. 


Ignorant  of  their  real  thoughts  and  temper. 


OLD  SNOWFIELD’S  FORTUNE. 

Old  Snowjield's  Fortune  and  what  became  of  It,  A  Psycbologioal 
Novel.  Bjr  Felix  Weiss.  Whitfield. 

‘  Old  Snowfield’s  Fortune  *  is  pleasant  reading,  if  only  for 
the  sake  of  “  auld  lang  syne.”  Lately  we  have  lost  sight 
of  that  familiar  and  comfortable  fairy  godmother,  Qood- 
juck,  who  once  upon  a  time  was  sure  to  enter  into  the  story 


with  his  charwoman  and  her  crippled  granddaughter,  and 
a  little  girl  called  Nell,  the  supreme  trial  of  whose  life  is 
to  have  to  wash  her  face.  After  a  little  time  young 
Farleigh  discovers  old  Oliver  to  be  the  same  as  Mr  Huntley. 
But  before  recognising  that  Mr  Huntley  is  old  Snowfield, 
a  longer  period  has  to  elapse,  and  here  a  beautiful  ward  of 
the  old  gentleman,  Mabel  Arden,  enters  into  the  question, 
and  the  reconciliation  is  made  all  the  more  satisfactory  by 
a  love  scene  between  Fred  and  Mabel,  upon  whom  old 
Snowfield,  who  by  this  time  has  learned  better  than  to 


just  at  the  right  moment,  so  as  to  smooth  the  troubled  waters  interfere  with  young  lovers,  pronounces  a  blessing  ere  the 
and  leave  the  reader  easy  in  his  mind.  Once  upon  a  time,  curtain  falls. 

alas,  is  not  now.  Authors  care  less  and  less  about  the  ‘  Old  Snowfield’s  Fortune  *  is  a  kindly,  cheerful,  readable 
reader’s  ease  of  mind.  They  declare  they  can  discover  no  story,  but  why  should  the  author  call  it  a  psychological 
such  solicitude  in  nature,  and  refuse  to  be  more  obliging  and  novel  ?  We  have  looked  up  and  down,  and  in  and  out,  but 
amiable  than  she.  So  that  nowadays  all  sense  of  security  no  where  can  we  discover  psychology,  nor  a  trace  of  it. 
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Oar  cai6  is  that  which  Goldimith  describes  in  the  *  Haanch 
of  Venison,*— we  are  kept  in  constant  expectation  of  some¬ 
thing  rare  and  super-excellent,  which  does  not  come.  The 
fare  is  wholesome  and  good,  as  plain  fare  goes,  but  our 
taste  for  it  is  spoiled,  because  of  the  expectations  aroused 
by  the  opening  announcement,  by  the  reserved  empty  space, 
where  the  venison  pasty,  t.e.  the  psychology,  is  not. 


WALKS  IN  FLORENCE. 

Walks  in  Fforence.  By  Suitn  and  Joanns  Homer.  In  Two 
Volnmes.  Siralian  and  Co. 

In  suggesting  to  the  Misses  Homer  the  compilation  of 
these  volumes,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Ryan  proposed 
a  task  which  those  ladies  have  proved  themselves  admirably 
well  qualified  to  perform,  and  one  which  was  also  in  every 
respect  worthy  of  the  great  labour  and  care  they  have 
bestowed  upon  it,  A  thoroughly  practical,  trustworthy, 
elaborate,  and,  we  might  even  say,  an  exhaustive  guide¬ 
book  to  the  artistic  treasures  and  historical  monuments  of 
Florence,  such  as  the  work  before  ns,  was  much  needed  ; 
and  the  Misses  Homer’s  ‘  Walks  in  Florence  '  will  be  wel¬ 
comed  as  a  boon  by  all  English  visitors  to  the  birthplace 
of  Dante  and  Galileo.  It  is  primarily  for  their  benefit  that 
the  book  has  been  produced,  and  its  matter  has  been 
arranged  somewhat  in  the  form  of  an  itinerary,  with  the 
special  view  of  suiting  their  convenience.  But  it  need 
hardly  be  said  that  the  subjects  of  which  this  work  treats 
possess  an  intense  interest  for  all  students  of  art,  and  there 
are  few  so  well  informed  regarding  the  artistic  and  anti¬ 
quarian  possessions  of  Florence  that  they  will  find  nothing 
in  it  that  they  do  not  already  know.  It  is  to  those,  how¬ 
ever,  who  have  little  or  no  knowledge  of  Florence,  and  more 
particularly  to  those  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  visit  that 
famous  city,  that  the  book  will  be  most  valuable. 

Although  the  Misses  Homer  have  personally  inspected 
all  the  Florentine  churches,  palaces,  and  galleries, — with 
their  contents, — that  are  described  in  this  book,  it  is 
essentially  a  compilation.  They  seldom  venture  to  express 
their  own  opinions  on  important  works  of  art,  but, 
instead,  give  us  the  opinions  of  the  latest  and  best 
authorities.  This  is  an  excellent  feature  of  the  book,  and 
not  by  any  means  a  defect.  The  extent  of  reading 
from  which  these  critical  and  descriptive  extracts  are 
taken,  is  very  wide,  and  they  are  on  the  whole  selected 
with  good  taste  and  judgment.  There  is  a  tendency,  per¬ 
haps,  to  over-estimate  the  relative  merits  of  Florentine 
art,  and  the  writers  seem  to  share  somewhat  of  the  repug¬ 
nance  towards  Peter  Paul  Rubens  which  .Charlotte  Bront6 
has  so  forcibly  expressed  ;  but  the  bias,  in  either  case,  can 
be  easily  corrected.  The  style  of  the  book  is  clear,  simple, 
and  unpretentious ;  and  if  the  index,  with  which  it  is  pro¬ 
vided,  were  more  complete,  it  would  be  of  considerable  use 
as  a  descriptive  catalogue  of  the  art  possessions  of  Florence. 
Not  the  least  interesting  portions  of  its  contents  are  those 
which  give  an  account  of  the  principal  pictures  and  other 
works  of  art  in  the  Ufllzi,  the  Bargallo,  the  Pitti  Gallery, 
the  Academy,  and  elsewhere.  There  is  much  in  these 
chapters  that  deserves  the  attention  of  all  who  have  care¬ 
fully  examined  the  Italian  pictures  in  the  Royal  Academy’s 
Exhibitions  of  Works  by  the  Old  Masters.  For  instance, 
we  find  in  the  account  of  the  Florence  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts  a  description  of  a  picture  by  Perugino,  which  very 
closely  corresponds  with  the  work  shown  in  the  Exhibition 
of  Old  Masters  that  has  just  closed,  under  the  title 
“The  Agony  in  the  Garden”  (176),  and  which  was 
ascribed  to  Raphael.  The  following  passage  seems  to  us 
to  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  controversy  excited 
by  the  last-named  picture  : 

No.  63.  Christ  in  Prayer  In  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane,  by 
Pietro  Perugino;  one  of  the  loveliest  compositions  of  the  Um¬ 
brian  school,  and  painted  for  the  Gesuati  of  this  city.  .  Perucino 


Caimes.  Professor  J.  K.-Eswys  In  Pontleal  Eoonomj.  (Svo.  dd.  wi 
371.  lOs.  dd  )  Maemillsii.  * 

Colebrookt,  Sir  T.  K.— The  Life  of  H.  T.  Ck>lebrooke.  (Svo,  pp.  vli 
Trttbner.  ’ 

Conyers,  Ansiey.— Chestcrle|fh.  In  Three  vole.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  ▼.  aw 
286,  283,  Sis.  6d.)  Henry  8.  King  and  Co.  *  ’ 

Dawe,  C.  8herwell,  and  Lawson,  W.-An  Klemcntary  Hletory  of  EnalaBd 
(kcap.  Svo.  pp.  Vi,  316,  28.  6d.)  CasselL  — 

Dunsany,  Lord.— Canl  or  Tenton  T  Consideratloni  as  to  Our  Allies  of  the 
Future.  (Svo,  pp.  la,  803. 10a  0d.)  Longnans. 

Holt,  M.  H.— Fern  Glen :  or,  Lilianas  Prayer.  (Crown  Svo,  pn.  238  l 
E.  Marlborough  and  Co. 

Kingsley.  Henry. -  Oaksbotl  Caaile.  In  Three  vols.  (Crown  Svo,  no.  yn 
275,  260,  254, 81s.  6d.)  Macmillan. 

Lanchester,  Henry  J.— How  to  Make  a  Hone#  Healthy  and  Comfbrtable. 
Second  Edition.  (Fcap.  Svo,  pp.  14, 88,  la)  blmpkin,  Marshall,  and 
Co. 

Lee.  Holme.— Katherine’s  Trial.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  277,  7a)  Smith  and 
Elder. 

Morley.  John.— Ronssean.  In  Two  vols.  (Sro,  pp.  vi,  344,  481.) 
Chapman  and  ilalL 

Murphy's  .Master,  and  other  Stories.  In  Two  vola  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  285 
275,  21s.)  Tinsley  Brothers. 

Parallax.  Zetetic  Astronomy.  Barth,  Not  a  Globe.  (Crown  Svo.  pn. 
vUI.  430,  7s.  6d.)  John  B.  Dav. 

Pigott,  Miss  H.  Bonverie.— The  Cravens  of  Cravenacroft,  In  Three  vols. 
(Crown  Svo,  pp.  306, 298,  282,  3l8.  6d.)  Tinsley  Brothers. 

Pottinyer,  H.  A.— University  Testa  (Svo,  pp.  56,  9s  6d.)  W.  Ridgway. 

Uichards,  A.  B.— So  Very  Human.  In  Three  vote.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  xvi 
.306, 466,  445, 31a.  6d.)  Chapman  and  HalL 

Rotbery.  U.  C.— A  Defence  of  the  Rule  of  the  Admiralty  Conrt  in  the 
Cases  of  Collision  between  Shipa  (Svo,  pp.  38.)  Longmana 

Scholar’s  Home  Lesson  Book,  The;  Qeognpby,  (Fcap.  Svo,  pp.  96.) 
Blurby. 

Southgate,  Henry.— Qoae  Before.  (Foap.  Svo,  pp.  vi,  391.)  Lock- 
wood  and  Co. 

Taylor,  Bayard.  I.ar8;  a  Pastoral  of  Norway.  (Fcap.  Svo,  pp.  vi,  129, 
3s  6d.)  Strahan. 

Wilkinson.  Charles.- Babbles  Light  as  Air.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  vi.  101.) 
Camden  Hutten. 

Wills,  W.  G.  -  Charles  the  First.  (Svo,  pp.  x,  Al.  28.  6d,)  WlUlam'Black- 
wiiod  and  Sons. 

Wyatt- Edgell  Alfred.— Amadeus  and  Other  Poems.  (Svo,  pp.  119,  J6a) 
Smith,  Elder,  and  Ca 

Professor  Cairnes’s  volume  of  Essays  in  Political  Economy f 
Theoretical  and  Applied^  collected,  as  the  preface  informs 
us,  at  the  suggestion  of  Professor  Fawcett,  contains  a  series 
of  ”  Es3a3’s  towards  a  Solution  of  the  Gold  Question  ”  and 
five  other  isolated  papers  which  have  already  appeared  in 
the  Fortniyhtly  and  elsewhere. 

Mr  John  Morley  publishes  the  third  of  his  elaborate 
and  valuable  monographs.  This  time  he  takes  Bousseau. 
Some  of  his  chapters  which  have  already  appeared  in  the 
Fortnightly  enable  us  to  form  beforehand  a  very  favourable 
notion  of  the  work  as  a  whole,  which  wiil  not,  we  antici¬ 
pate,  be  shaken  on  a  further  perusal.  The  two  volumes 
are  admirable  specimens  of  everything  that  externally 
makes  a  good  book. 

The  first  volume  of  the  promised  publication  of  Mr  Cole- 
brooke’s  works  has  appeared  this  week ;  it  contains  The 
Life  of  H.  T.  Colehrooke^  by  his  son,  Sir  T.  E.  Oolebrooke. 
The  miscellaneous  essays  of  this  distinguished  Oriental 
scholar  will  occupy  the  two  other  volumes  that  complete 
the  book. 

Mr  Aird  has  spent  several  years  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  Blackstone  Economised^  and  has  undertaken 
the  book  under  the  belief  that  “  the  immature  un¬ 
derstanding  ought  not  to  be  loaded  at  the  outset 
with  a  mass  of  technical  details  which  involves  much 
labour  and  delay.”  The  book  contains  not  only  an 
epitome  of  Blackstone’s  *  Commentaries,*  bnt  also  such 
a  sketch  of  the  modifications  of  English' jurisprudence 
since  his  day  as  will  famish  ”  a  solid  foundation,  on 
which  the  student  may  build  a  legal  edifice.”  We  are 
not  surprised  that  this  little  book  should  already  have 
gone  off  well,  as  it  has  been  very  carefully  written,  the 
new  material  being  worked  up  with  the  old,  instead  of 
being  lefc  beside  it,  an  ugly  excrescence.  We  are  not 
sure  that  Mr  Aird  is  quite  right  that  his  book  will  be 
best  for  beginners  ;  it  i.s,  at  all  events,  equally  well  suited 
for  the  mo. *6  advanced  student,  who  wishes  to  have  the 
cream  of  the  subject  in  moderate  compass.  The  most 
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recent  enactments  hare  been  referred  to,  the  Naturalisa¬ 
tion  Act  and  the  Married  Women’s  Property  Act,  and 
altogether  the  volume  contains  a  very  neat,  necessarily 
very  brief,  abridgment  of  the  Uw,  founded  upon  and 
following  Blackstone. 

Lord  Dunsany,  who  apparently  retains  all  the  old  re- 
gpect  for  the  “  balance  of  power  ”  principle,  has  written  a 
book  (Oaul  or  Teuton  ?)  to  prove  that  a  German  alliance 
should  be  the  basis  of  our  foreign  relations.  Of  course  the 
notion  of  an  alliance  with  both  Gaul  and  Teuton  does  not 
seem  very  feasible  to  a  statesman  with  these  elderly  ideas. 
In  his  preface  he  congratulates  France  on  her  thorough 
defeat,  and  in  the  name  of  Europe  thanks  Germany  for 
having  destroyed  Napoleonism.  He  is  of  opinion  that  had 
Napoleon  reached  Berlin,  it  would  have  l^n  impossible 
to  have  maintained  a  policy  of  any  alliance  between  a 
pacific  England  and  a  domineering  France. 

Colonel  Bichards  has  reissued  his  novel.  So  very  Human^ 
which,  it  will  be  recollected,  was  at  first  suppressed  on 
account  of  a  supposed  libel  contained  in  its  pages.  An 
apologetic  fly-leaf  is  inserted  in  the  first  volume,  on  which 
Colonel  Richards  says,  **  Of  the  book,  as  it  now  stands,  it 
cannot  even  be  said,  siat  nominis  umbra'* 

The  printed  edition  of  Mr  Wills’s  Charles  J.,  now  being 
played  at  the  Lyceum,  differs  slightly  in  parts  from  the 
prompt  copy. 

Of  Mr  Bayard  Taylor’s  new  poem,  Lars,  a  “  Pastoral  of 
Norway,”  written  in  blank  verse,  we  shall  speak  on  a  future 
occasion. 

The  ex-Eing  of  Spain  is  not  the  subject  of  Amadeus  and 
other  Poems.  The  title-poem  is  an  elegy.  We  cannot 
within  these  limits  do  justice  to  Mr  Wyatt-Edgell’s  genius ; 
but  it  is  possible  to  do  something  for  him  by  way  of 
quotation  : 

This  gay  world  of  onrs,  all  backbiting  and  sparring. 

Where  men  are  forgotten  unless  they  are  starring. 

Where  fashion  and  cuttonr  are  the  torrent  to  carry  one. 

For  this  gay  world  of  ours  let  ni  have  a  comparison. 

Accordingly  the  comparison  is  obtained,  of  which  the  fol¬ 
lowing  is  the  first  limb : 

Like  starvelings  that  rush  to  a  railway  refreshing-room. 

With  the  impetus  force  of  a  well-handled  threshing  boom  ; 

But  just  as  theyVe  scalding  their  mouths  with  the  coffee, 

The  deafening  big  bell  screams  behind  them,  ‘*Be  off  ye !  ” 

Bubbles  Light  as  Air  is  a  very  aptly  chosen  title ;  the 
anther’s  poetry  is  light  enough  to  float,  though  not  strong 
enough  to  fly.  His  sympathies  apparently  lead  him  into 
the  lower  fields  of  art,  where  he  achieves  a  certain  amount 
of  success  ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  poem  beginning : 

Tl^  nose  it  smutty,  gentle  Ann, 

Thy  bonnet’s  all  askew ; 

Thy  healthy  cheeks  have  hues  of  tan, 

Where  once  the  roses  blew." 

How  to  make  a  House  Healthy  and  Comfortable  is  a 
little  book  full  of  admirable  suggeationa  on  drainage,  dust¬ 
bins,  water-supply,  fire-escape,  warming,  ventilation'  &c., 
especially  addressed  to  the  householder.  Wo  quote  an 
almost  invariably  forgotten  precaution  against  frost  among 
the  water-pipes. 

Turn  off  the  water  at  the  stop-cock,  where  it  enters  the  house, 
open  the  lowest  tap,  and  let  all  the  water  run  out  of  the  pipes  and 
cisterns. 

If  your  water-pipes  are  inveterate  bursters,  and  a  catastrophe 
is  imminent,  this  is  the  way  to  avoid  it. 

An  Elementary  History  of  England,  by  two  masters  of  St 
Mark’s  College,  Chelsea,  is  written  in  a  clear  and  interesting 
style ;  the  method  of  division  into  sections,  with  headings 
that  kum  up  their  contents,  is  a  distinct  and  attractive 
feature  of  the  book.  Thus,  to  open  the  pages  at  random, 
the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  is  divided  into  four  sections : 
“Queen  Margaret  and  the  Bobber,”  “ The  King-Maker,” 
“The  Heroine  of  Anjou,”  “The  King  and  bis  Brothers.” 

A  small  manual  of  geography,  which  is  called  The 
Scholar's  Home  Lesson  Booh,  is  crammed  full  of  facts,  and 
wonld  probably  find  more  favour  with  Mr  Gradgriud  than 
with  the  majority  of  the  scholars  for  whom  it  is  intended. 


THE  THEATRES. 

Mr.  A  Ibery’s  graceful  and  poetical  drama,  “Oriana,”  was 
withdrawn  on  Saturday  last,  and  replaced  by  Douglas 
Jerrold’s  five-act  cemedy,  “Time  Works  Wonders.”  Iii  all 
enterprises  undertaken  by  Mr  Montague  at  the  Globe 
theatre,  he  has  shown  an  amount  of  energy  and  real  interest 
in  his  art  that  entitle  him  to  the  support  of  all  who  El's 
solicitous  for  the  refinement  and  improvement  of  our  stage. 
Every  piece  produced  has  bid  for  some  higher  success  than 
that  wnich  may  be  easily  attained  by  a  lower  and  coarser 
order  of  performance,  and  the  staple  attraction  of  his  enter¬ 
tainments  has  ever  l^n  true  dramatic  work  of  the  best 
kind  within  his  reach.  The  revival  of  “Time  Works  Won¬ 
ders,”  first  played  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  marks  many 
changes,  both  in  the  style  of  sta^-writing  and  in  public 
taste.  In  terseness  and  point,  anu  neatness  and  finish  of 
execution,  our  present  playwrights  show  an  advance  ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  breadth  of  touch  in  painting  character, 
and  a  certain  objective  tone  of  mind  in  contemplating  life 
and  exhibiting  it  on  the  stage,  seem  to  have  slipped  away 
from  us.  Moreover,  we  have  lost  the  mirthful  spirit  of  true 
comedy,  and  the  pow'er  of  seeing  the  humorous  aspect  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  world  we  live  in  ;  we  make  atrenuoiis  efforts  to 
imitate  this  spirit  by  elaborately  pointed  dialogue,  but  “the 
very  finish  of  our  wit  belies  our  gaiety.”  To  some  extent  the 
modem  lack  of  sympathy  with  the  cheerfulness  of  the  last 
generation  interferes  with  the  satisfactory  representation  of 
the  plays  of  that  day.  With  the  exception  of  Mr  Montague 
himself,  the  members  of  the  Globe  company  show  a  little  want 
of  vivacity  and  knowledge  of  what  to  do  with  their  parts. 
If  anythiog  were  needed  to  show  the  benefit  which  would 
accrue  to  our  actors  from  a  course  of  old  comedy,  it  would  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  some  actors,  whose  ease  and  unconven- 
tiouality  in  personating  characters  of  our  everyday  life  have 
been  most  striking,  appear  now  for  the  first  time  strangely 
maDnere<l.  A  really  important  fact  is  thus  made  clear, 
namely,  that  what  we  call  “  natural”  behaviour  is,  after  all, 
only  the  mauuerisro  of  our  own  age,  which  becomes  visible  to 
us  when  joined  to  the  speech  of  a  bygone  one.  It  may  be 
■accorded  that  the  language  of  some  of  the  low-life  characters 
in  Jerrold’s  play  is  forced,  but  the  dialogue  is  on  the  whole 
essentially  as  natural  as  that  of  the  late  Mr  Robertson. 
The  fault  we  have  meutioued  is  slight,  and  is,  to  a  gr^t 
extent,  accounted  for  by  the  very  short  time  during  which 
this  piece  has  been  in  preparation,  and  certainly,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Prince  of  Wales’s,  no  company  in  London 
coula  render  more  justice  to  it.  Mr  Montague,  with  a 
modesty  which  is  becoming  too  characteristic  m  managers, 
undertakes  the  small  part  of  Felix  Goldthumb.  His  ease  and 
vivacity  are  most  useful,  but  he  could  have  playetl  Clarence 
ISorman,  and  Mr  C.  Neville  would  have  made  a  good  Felix. 
As  it  is,  Mr  Neville  is  overweighted  in  the  more  serious 
scenes,  and  the  main  interest  of  the  play  suffers  in  conse¬ 
quence.  It  is  very  pleasant,  nevertheless,  to  see  the  under¬ 
plot,  of  which  Felix  and  Bessie  Tulip  are  hero  and  heroine, 
acted  with  such  freshness  and  charm  as  it  is  by  Mr  Montague 
and  Miss  Rose  Massey.  This  young  lady  fully  carries  out 
the  promise  made  by  her  appearances  in  “  False  Shame  ”  and 
“Tears,  Idle  Tears.”  Her  performance  contains  many 
instances  of  true  and  delicate  acting,  and  shows  genuine 
dramatic  instinct  and  the  uncommon  power  of  making  points 
quietly  and  without  exaggeration.  Miss  Larkin,  Miss 
Carlutta  Addison,  and  Mr  Addison  are  good  repre¬ 
sentatives  respectively  of  Miss  Tucker,  Florentine,  and 
Mr  Goldthumb.  Mr  Flockton  is  artistic  and  polished 
as  Sir  Gilbert  Norman,  and  plays  with  ranch  loree  in 
the  final  scene.  In  his  love  passages  with  Florentine  he 
scarcely  suggests  the  strength  of  passion  which  would  induce 
a  middle-aged  man,  whose  strongest  trait  is  pride  of  birth,  to 
make  an  offer  of  marriage  to  a  girl  about  whose  parents  he  ia 
in  utter  ignorance.  Mr  Compton  is  amusing,  but  a  thought 
too  dry  in  the  farcical  part  or  Truffles.  This  very  charming 
comedy  is  well  put  upon  the  stage,  and  matters  are  managed 
so  that  the  waits  between  the  acts  are  remarkably  short. 

The  controversy  with  the  Lord  Chamberlain  has  given  to  The 
Happy  Land  an  importance  and  an  adventitious  interest  which 
are  not  justified  by  its  contents.  The  conception  of  three  minis- 
teis  introducing  the  blessings  of  parliamentary  government  to 
a  community  hitherto  living  without  them  is  in  itself  amusing 
enough  ;  but  one  humorous  idea  is  not  enough  for  a  play, 
and  the  method  of  working  out  this  one  is  not  distinguished 
by  wit  or  delicacy  of  handling.  The  allusions  to  the  existing 
state  of  things  are  perfectly  harmless,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  the  objects  of  the  attacks  as  feeling  at  all  aggrieved^ 
thereby.  They  touch  only  ujion  matters  as  to  which  most 
people  are  agreed,  and,  with  tlie  exception  of  some  references 
to  a  supposed  lack  of  urbanity  in  Mr  Ayrton’s  official 
meaoour,  are  not  of  a  nature  to  give  offence  to  anybwy.  The 
harmlessness  of  these  attacks  is  shown  by  the  unusual  laughter 
they  produce,  and  by  the  absence  of  anything  like  a  demon- 
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stration  of  party-feeling  in  the  house.  They  are  as  innocruous 
and  aimless  as  the  blows  given  so  freely  in  pantomimic  stage- 
fishts,  creating  much  noise,  but  doing  little  damage  We  speak 
of  the  performance  ns  it  was  before  the  interposition  of  our 
theatrical  guide  and  mentor,  whose  action  in  the  matter  has,  as 
usual,  produced  additional  curiosity  and  emoyment  of  the  fun 
and  brought  fresh  ridicule  upon  his  office.  The  impereonations 
of  the  three  mortal  visitors  to  fairvland  by  Messrs  Hill,  Fisher, 
and  Righton,  are  very  ludicrous,  out  about  the  acting  of  the 
inhabitants  of  that  sphere  the  less  said  the  better. 

Mr  Nation  is  not  to  be  congratulated  on  his  choice  of  his 
company  or  the  drama  in  which  they  appear  at  the  Holborn. 
**  A  Waif  ”  is  one  of  those  impossible  and  absurd  melodramas 
which  we  generally  associate  with  the  Victoria  and  East-end 
theatres.  Mr  Vining  is  the  one  capable  actor  in  the  troupe, 
and  does  his  best  with  an  incongnious  and  ungrateful  part. 
The  slovenly  construction  of  the  plan  may  be  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  catastrophe  is  brought  aoout  by  a  reformed  drunkard 
of  twenty  years*  standing  eagerly  accepting  an  offer  of  drink, 
and  while  awaiting  an  interview  of  the  gravest  importance, 
imbibing  in  a  few  minutes  the  contents  of  several  bottles  of 
different  kinds  of  wine. 

Mr  A.  Meadow*s  sparkling  little  comedietta  produced  last 
Saturday  at  the  Hatmarket  affords  an  opportunity  of 
enjoying  the  acting  of  Mrs  Kendal  fMiss  M.  Robertson)  and 
her  husband,  more  fitted  for  the  aisplay  of  their  special 
talents  than  The  Wicked  World.”  In  representing  the 
little  perplexities  and  entanglements  of  modern  life,  Mrs 
Kendal  is  happier  than  in  personating  the  ideal  characters 
and  speaking  the  blank  verse  of  Mr  Gilbert’s  fairy  drama. 
In  spite  of  painstaking  and  excellent  intention,  it  must  be 
said  that  she  has  not  mastered  the  almost  lost  art  of  metrical 
declamation.  The  main  faults  of  her  delivery  are  a  habit  of 
chopping  up  the  lines  in  a  manner  destructive  of  musical 
Cidence,  and  of  uuduly  emphasbing  small  and  unimportant 
words.  In  delineating  the  graces,  passions,  and  petulancies 
of  a  modern  young  lady,  she  is  in  her  element  and  her 
acting  is  full  of  point,  variety,  and  charm.  All  the  little 
ruses,  the  frowns,  tears,  and  smiles,  the  scoldings  and  coaxings 
which  form  women’s  weapons,  are  rendered  with  delicacy  and 
truth.  “  Hie  Own  Enemy  ”  is  a  lively  and  witty  piece,  giving 
full  scope  for  the  display  of  this  side  of  Mrs  Kendal’s  talent. 
In  construction  it  is  slight  but  effective,  and  gives  no  sign 
of  an  unpractised  hand.  The  dialogue  runs  smoothly,  and  is 
throughout  original  and  sparkling.  The  interest,  once  excited, 
is  never  allowed  to  drop,  and  the  clever  writing,  interpreted 
by  the  clever  acting  of  Mr  and  Mrs  Kendal,  keep  the  audience 
thoroughly  amused  until  the  fall  of  the  curtain.  It  should  be 
said  that  many  of  the  best  things  in  the  play  passed  without 
recognition  from  the  audience,  who  showed  a  lack  of  good 
taste  in  applauding  the  least  admirable  jokes,  thereby  elevat¬ 
ing  them  into  undue  prominence,  and  giving  a  tone  to  the 
piece,  and  causing  strictures  to  be  made  upon  it  .which  are 
scarcely  deserved.  As  long  as  a  large  class  of  theatres  goers 
take  pleasure  in  coarseness,  and  as  long  as  many  theatre 
managers  pander  to  their  tastes  by  providing  music-hall 
performances  of  so-called  comic  songs,  and  so-called  dancing, 
we  must  expect  such  things.  Y. 

**  Put  to  the  Test,”  now  being  performed  at  the  Olympic, 
is  an  adaptation  from  the  French,  and  has  the  merit  of  being 
well  written  and  conscientiously  performed.  The  story  is, 
however,  a  painful  one,  and  the  principal  effect  which  Miss 
Ada  Cavendish  produces  in  her  part  is  a  feeling  that  it  does 
not  give  fair  scope  to  her  talents.  Physical  pain  is  not  an 
agreeable  subject  to  contemplate  upon  the  stage,  and  it  is, 
perhaps,  the  best  proof  of  Miss  Cavendish’s  delicate  power  of 
perception  that  throughout  this  play  she  faithfully  conveys 
the  impression  of  mom  anguish  acting  i^n  a  delicate  frame 
rather  than  that  outward  displav  of  suneriufir  so  much  more 


rather  than  that  outward  display  of  suffering  so  much  more 
easy  to  express  and  so  much  more  telling  upon  an  audience. 
£  ven  Madame  Riston  in  the  same  part  ot  the  original  piece, 
“  La  Malaria,”  condescended  to  show  the  effects  of  a  poisoned 
bouquet  b^  spasms  and  contortions ;  and  although  the  good 
taste  and  innate  refinement  which  always  distinguishes  the 
acting  of  Miss  Cavendish  saved  her  from  this  breach  of  ar¬ 
tistic  law,  it  takes  from  the  play  some  of  that  sensational 
element  upon  which  a  composition  of  this  nature  must  in  a 
great  measure  depend  for  its  success.  Mr  Rignold  is  pains¬ 
taking  and  has  undoubted  power,  but,  unlike  Miss  Cavendish, 
be  strains  after  effect,  and  will,  unless  he  corrects  his  tones 
and  gestures,  degenerate  into  pure  melodrama  ;  a  tendency 
superinduced  probably  by  the  habit  he  has  contracted  of 
<lying  violent  deaths  in  the  three  successive  pieces  brought 
out  within  the  last  few  weeks  at  this  theatre.  Mis-s  Kate 
Rivers  acts,  as  she  alw'ays  does,  conscientiously.  There  is  so 
evident  a  determination  on  the  part  of  the  fair  manager  to 
spare  no  pains  to  make  her  house  attractive  that  she  deserves 
to  succeed  in  her  efforts  to  restore  the  Olympic  to  the  high 
place  it  once  held.  E. 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

Saturday  in  last  week  proved  more  than  usually  lively 
on  the  Stock  Exchange.  The  anticipation  of  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  demand  for  discount  caused  Consols  to 
decline  j.  In  Foreign  Stocks  the  movement  was  not  im¬ 
portant.  French  and  Egyptian  receded  slightly,  while  For- 
tuguese,  Turkish,  Mexican,  and  Peruvian  improved  to  a 
small  extent.  In  English  Railway  Shares,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Metropolitan  District  Pi-eference,  the  downward  ten¬ 
dency  again  manifested  itself. 

The  week  opened  with  much  depression ;  the  unsettled 
state  of  French  politics,  the  prospects  of  a  Ministerial  crisis 
at  home,  and  the  unfavourable  railway  traffic  returns,  each 
contributing  to  the  heaviness  of  the  market.  Consols,  how- 
ever,  remained  unaltered  on  Monday.  Foreign  Securities, 
with  the  exception  of  French,  were  mostly  worse.  In  Rail¬ 
way  Shares  the  decline  ranged  from  J  to  2J.  On  Tuesday 
disquieting  rumours  and  the  approach  of  the  settlement 
again  caused  depression.  Consols  still  maintained  Saturday’s 
price;  but  Foreign  Stocks  showed  decided  signs  of  weak¬ 
ness,  French,  Spanish,  Turkish,  and  Egyptian,  being  among 
those  which  suffered.  In  Railway  Stocks  there  was  a 
marked  decline,  the  traffic  return  of  the  Manchester  and 
Sheffield  line  ^ing  very  unsatisfactory.  On  Wednesday 
Consols,  notwithstanding  the  Ministerial  crisis,  were  steady, 
and  Foreign  Securities  showed  signs  of  recovery;  but  in 
British  Railway  Shares  there  was  a  still  further  decline  of 
about  1  per  cent.  On  Thursday  the  small  amount  of  fric¬ 
tion  in  our  political  machinery  attending  a  change  of 
Government  was  demonstrated  by  a  rise  of  1-16  to  |  in  Con¬ 
sols  for  the  Account.  Foreign  Stocks  were  better,  with  the 
exception  of  French,  which  were  depressed  by  rumours  of 
M.  Thiers  being  seriously  ill.  In  Railway  Shares  there  was 
a  reaction  to  some  extent  from  the  recent  decline.  Atlantic 
and  Great  Western  Shares  have  been  much  in  demand, 
and,  as  we  antieijmted,  there  has  been  a  steady  improve¬ 
ment  in  them. 

There  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the  demand  of  Dis¬ 
count  throughout  the  week.  The  rate  in  the  open  market 
has  been  fully  equal  to  the  official  minimum.  There  has  been 
no  change  in  the  Bank-rate. 

The  !^nk  of  England  returns  for  the  week  ended  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  last  reveal  an  increase  in  public  deposits  of  603,022/., 
and  of  other  deposits  of  49,153/.  The  former  now  stand  at 
15,914,163/.,  and  the  latter  at  18,216,613/.  The  amount  of 
notes  in  circulation  is  24,747,010/.  :  thus  showing  a  decrease 
of  497,465/.  The  stock  of  bullion  in  both  departments  is 
24,778,223/.,  or  258,858/.  less  than  last  week.  The  proportion 
of  reserve  to  liabilities  is  43|;  per  cent. 

The  applications  for  the  North-Western  Railway  of  Monte 
Video  debentures  have  been  very  numerous.  A  telegram  was 
published  on  Wednesday  to  the  effect  that  the  Uruguay 
Government  has  paid  the  interest  guaranteed  to  the  Centr^ 
Uruguay  Railway ;  and  as  the  North-Western  Railway  of 
Monte  Video  has  a  like  guarantee,  this  has  naturally  inspired 
confidence.  The  bonds  have  been  quoted  at  2^  to  2j  premium. 

A  prospectus  has  been  issued  of  the  Direct  United  States  Cable 
Company,  Limited,  with  a  capital  of  1,300,000/.,  in  65,000  shares 
of  20/.  each.  The  object  of  the  company  is  to  set  up  direct  tele¬ 
graphic  communication  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Uni^d 
States.  The  cable  is  to  be  laid  from  the  coast  of  Ireland  to  the 
coast  of  New  Hampshire. 

The  issue  is  announced  of  198,800/.  perpetual  5  per  cent.  First 
Preference  Stock  of  the  East  London  Railway.  This  constitutes 
the  balance  of  the  400,000/.  Preference  Stock  of  the  company,  the 
interest  on  which  is  the  first  charge  on  the  net  receipts  oi  the  line. 

The  closing  quotations  of  yesterday  were  as  follows  : 

Consols,  924  to  92^  for  money,  and  92f  to  92j  for  the 
account. 

Foreign  Securities:— United  States  Five-Twenty  Bonds,  1882, 
92*  to  92j  ;  ditto,  1885,  93*  to  93J ;  ditto,  1887,  93|  to  93f ;  ditto, 
Ten-Forties,  89  to  89*  ;  ditto  Five  per  Cent.  Funded  Loan, 
90*  to  901 ;  Erie  Railway,  53  to  53*  ex  div.;  Illinois  Central,  96* 
to  97*;  French  Rentes,  55*  to  55*;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1870, 
100*  to  101*;  ditto  Five  per  Cents.,  87*  to  87|;  ditto 

New  , Scrip,  6  to  6*  prem.;  Honduras,  1870,  24*  to  25*; 

Italian  Five  per  Cents.,  1861,  64|  to  64* ;  Mexican,  18* 
to  18* ;  Paraguay,  1871,  69*  to  70* ;  Peruvian  Six  per 
Cents.,  1870,  75*  to  75*  ;  Portuguese,  39|  to  39* ;  Russian  Five 
per  Cents.,  1870,  91*  to  91J;  ditto,  1871,  92*  to  92*;  ditto,  1872, 
93*  to  93} ;  Spanish  Three  per  Cents.,  22*  to  23 ;  ditto, 

1872,  22  11-16  to  22  13-16  ;  Turkish  Five  per  Cents.,  1865, 

54*  to  6^ ;  ditto.  Six  per  Cents.,  1865,  74*  to  74* ;  ditto 
Six  per  Cents.,  1869,  66  to  66*;  ditto  Six  per  Cents., 
1871,  74  to  74* ;  Uruguay  Six  per  Cents.,  77  to  77*  ; 
E^ptian,  1868,  93  to  93*  ;  Khedive,  87*  to  88. 

British  Railway  Shares ;  —  Brighton,  74|  to  74* ;  Cale¬ 
donian,  92  to  92*;  Great  Eastern,  40  to  40*;  Great 
Western,  120*  to  120*  ex  div. ;  Great  Northern  “A,”  136*  to 
137*  ;  London  and  North-Western,  142*  to  142j ;  London, 
Chatham,  and  Dover,  22|  to  22* ;  Metropolitan,  681  to  68*; 
ditto  District,  30  to  30*;  Midland,  133*  to  133|;  North 
British,  62*  to  63 ;  North-Eastern  Consols,  151*  to  155*. 
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Sunday  Lecture  Society. — On  the  9th  inst.  Mrs  Fawcett 
ilelivered  a  lecture  before  this  society  on  “  The  Education  of 
Women.”  Mrs  Fawcett  said  :  The  word  Education^  as  we  all 
know  is  frequently  used  in  two  senses,  in  one  of  which  it  simply 
signifies  the  scholastic  training  of  the  young;  in  the  other,  how* 
ever,  it  embraces  the  whole  of  the  physical,  moral,  social,  and 
political  conditions  which  exert  an  influence  on  the  formation  of 
[he  minds  and  characters  of  humjtn  beings.  The  deplorable  con¬ 
dition  of  education  in  girls’  schools,  and  the  absence  to  women  of 
the  means  of  obtaining  a  higher  mental  culture,  have  been  of  late 
the  frequent  theme  of  letters,  essays,  and  speeches  from  educa¬ 
tional  Informers.  But  it  has  been  my  experience  that  the  general 
public  does  not  believe  that  the  state  of  girls’  education  is  bad  at 
all,  or  that  there  is  an^  pressing  need  for  an  improvement  either 
in  its  quality  or  quantity.  It  has  frequently  been  my  good  for¬ 
tune  to  hear  the  question  of  women’s  education  discussed  in 
meetings  in  which  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  are  in  every  way 
qualified  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  matter  have  taken  part. 
Nearly  all  of  these  assume  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the  present 
condition  of  girls*  education  is  deplorably  bad  ;  so  confident  are 
they  in  this  opinion  that  they  frequently  overlook  the  fact  that 
the  great  mass  of  the  general  public  to  whom  they  address 
themselves,  and  whom  it  is  their  chief  desire  to  influence,  hold  a 
directly  opposite  view,  and  consider  that  there  is  no  occasion  for 
all  this  outcry  against  the  present  mode  of  educating  girls,  that 
the  existing  schools  do  all  that  is  necessary  or  desirable  to  train 
the  mothers  of  the  next  generation  for  their  work  in  the  world. 
There  is  a  deep-seated  conviction  in  the  minds  of  the  British 
public  that,  if  they  pay  a  good  price,  competition  among  the  pro¬ 
ducers  secures  the  obtaining  of  a  good  article.  This  conviction 
tbev  bring  to  bear  upon  the  subject  of  their  daughters*  education, 
and  they  think  that  if  they  pay  a  governess  70/.  or  80/.  a  year,  or 
if  they  send  their  daughters  to  schools  where  the  terms  are 
between  100/.  and  200/.,  they  have  done  the  very  utmost  that 
could  be  effected  to  secure  for  their  girls  a  good  education. 
While  a  great  army  of  educational  reformers  are  lamenting  over 
the  indifference  of  parents  to  the  present  deplorable  condition  of 
girls’  education,  there  is  constantly  to  be  heard  a  kind  of  protesting 
growlton  the  part  of  the  parents,  which  sometimes  becomes  articulate 
in  an  article  in  the  Times, or  in  a  speech  from  a  platform,  and  usually 
takes  the  form  of  “  we  are  not  indifferent,  and  we  are  not  stingy, 
but  we  don’t  believe  the  education  our  girls  get  is  a  bad  one ;  we 
like  women  as  they  are,  and  we  don’t  want  to  have  them 
changed  by  any  of  those  new-fangled  notions  about  culture 
snd  high  education.”  Now  it  seems  that  when  educational 
reformers  complain  that  parents  are  indifferent  to  the  improve- 

and  when  parents  in  reply  urge  I 


solid  acquirement^  want  of  thoroughness  and  foundation,  want 
of  system,  slovenliness,  and  showy  superficiality,  inattention  to- 
rudiments,  want  of  organisation.  Thev  point  to  passages  ii» 
which  the  Assistant-Commissioners  complain  that  in  girls*  schools 
real  intellectual  training  is  seldom  attempted,  and  that  instrumen¬ 
tal  music  is  considered  the  leading  subject  of  instruction  for  all 
women,  except  in  the  lowest  ranks  of  life ;  that  the  education  is 
for  show  and  not  for  use,  for  seeming  and  not  for  being.  If 
parents  really^  desired  for  their  girls  a  training  that  would 
strengthen  their  reasoning  faculties,  enable  them  to  judge  of  the 
trustworthiness  of  evidence,  to  have  a  fair  conception  of  the  nature 
of  proof,  all  of  which  invaluable  qualities  are  to  a  large  extent 
capable  of  being  formed  by  a  judicious  mental  training,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  that  accomplishments  would  still  absorb  so  large  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  time  and  money  spent  in  girls’  schools.  Mrs  Faw¬ 
cett  then  read  passages  from  the  report  of  the  Schools  Inquiry 
I  Commission,  showing  the  defects  existing  in  the  present  system 
of  female  education,  and  she  cited  the  opinion  of  Miss  Beale,  of 
Cheltenham  College,  to  prove  the  injurious  effect  upon  the  com¬ 
munity  of  such  a  system,  by  the  insufficient  training  which  it  gave- 
to  the  women  of  the  present  generation,  who  were  to  become  the 
mothers  of  the  future.  But,  Mrs  Fawcett  contended,  a  special 
training  to  fit  a  girl  for  a  good  wife  or  mother  was  a  mistake.. 
The  aim  of  education  should  he  to  cultivate  tbe  understanding 
and  elevate  the  character,  so  as  to  fit  the  boy  or  the  girl  to  fulfil 
tbe  duties  of  whatever  position  they  may  be  hereafter  called  upon 
to  occupy.  Having  thus  pointed  out  whut  the  ends  of  education 
should  be,  and  having  shown  how  far  short  of  these  ends  the 
existing  system  of  education  falls,  and  having  contended  that  an 
unmixed  good  would  result  both  to  men  and  women  by  an  im¬ 
provement  in  female  education,  the  lecturer  enumerated  some  of 
the  more  important  of  tbe  schemes  set  on  foot  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting  this  improvement,  particularly  mentioning  the  Chelten¬ 
ham  Ladies*  Colley,  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Beale ;  the 
Camden  Collegiate  Schools,  in  tbe  north  of  London,  presided  over 
by  Miss  Buss  ;  the  schools  of  the  National  Societv  for  Promoting 
the  Education  of  Women  of  all  Classes  ;  the  Ladies*  Edncational 
Association  in  connection  with  University  College,  London  ;  the 
College  for  Women  at  Qirton,  near  Cambridge ;  and  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  Lectures  for  Women,  and,  in  conclasion,  said  :  There 
sometimes  appears  to  be  a  danger  that  those  who  are  the  most 
earnest  labourers  in  the  work  of  improving  the  education  of  girla 
are  liable  to  fall  into  the  error  of  supposing  that  this  task  can  best 
be  performed  by  making  the  education  of  girls  exactly  what  the 
education  of  boys  now  is,  but  by  adopting  wholesale  the  sjstem 
prevalent  in  boys’schools  they  would  introduce  into  the  education 
of  girls  all  the  imperfections  as  well  as  all  the  advantages  of  the 
public  school  curriculum.  It  is  highly  important  that  in  so  serious 
a  matter  as  the  reform  of  girls*  education  we  should  make  use  of 
the  experience  of  the  past,  and  learn  by  the  mistakes  as  welt 
as  by  the  successes  of  those  who  have  for  years  conducted  the 
higher  education  of  boys.  Mrs  Fawcett  is  to  continue  the  subject 
in  a  concluding  lecture  to-morrow. 


ment  of  girls*  education, 
that  they  are  not  indifferent,  the  cause*  of  this  disagreement  is 
that  the  disputants  take  totally  different  views  of  the  aims  and 
objects  of  female  education.  The  educational  reformers,  with 
the  report  of  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commissioners  in  their  hands, 
quote  chapter  and  verse  to  prove  that  the  prevailing  defects  in 
girls’  schools  are,  the  undue  time  given  to  accomplishments  over 
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AJORTH  BRITISH  and  MERCAN- 

jLi  tile  insurance  company. 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  and  Acts  of 
Parliament. 

CAPITAL,  TWO  MILLIONS. 
Accnmnlated  Life  Funds  .  .  £2,146,256  2  11 

Fire  Reserve  Fund  .  .  .  653,803  6  6 

DIRECTORS . 
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'MPERIAL  fire  insurance 

-  COMPANY.  Established  1803. 

I  Old  Broad-street,  E.C.,and  16  and  17  Pall- 
mall,  S.W. 

Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid-up  and  invested, 
£700,000. 

JAMES  HOLLAND,  Superintendent. 


EPPS’S  COCOA 

BBEAKFAST. 


**  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws, 
which  govern  the  operations  of  digestion  and 
nutrition,  and  by  a  careBil  application  of  the  fine 
properties  of  well-selected  cocoa,  Mr  Epps  haa 

Srovided  oar  breakfast  tables  with  a  delfcately 
avonred  beverage  which  may  save  us  many 
heavy  doctors'  bills."— Civil  Service  Gazette. 

Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk. 

Each  packet  is  labelled, 

JAMES  EPPS  and  CO.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists* 
London. 

Also  makers  of  Epps's  Cacioine,  a  thin, 
refreshing  evening  beverage. 


the  LIVERPOOL  AND  LONDON 
A-  and  globe  insurance  COMPANY, 
Curnhill,  London ;  Dale-street,  Liverpool. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Premiams,  1871,  £272,949.  Reserve  Fund, 
£2,410,903. 

Life  Assurances,  Annnities,  and  Endowments 
upon  favourable  conditions. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Income  from  premiums,  1871,  £1,131,594. 

Insurance  against  loss  or  damage  to  property 
of  every  description. 

Renewal  premiums  falling  due  at  Christmas 
huuld  be  paid  within  fifteen  days. 

AUGUSTUS  HENDRIKS, 

Actuary  and  Resident  Secretary. 


JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.’S 

el  CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE  Is  greatly  supe¬ 
rior  to  any  Tooth  Powder.  Price  Is.  6d.  per  pot. 

IVTOTHING  IMPOSSIBLE.— 

AGUA  AMARELLA  restores  the  human 
hair  to  its  pristine  hue,  no  matter  at  what  age. 
JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.  have  atlen^h,  with, 
the  aid  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  Chemists, 
succeeded  in  perfecting  this  wonderful  liquid. 
It  Is  now  offered  to  the  public  in  a  more  con¬ 
centrated  form  and  at  a  lower  price.  Sold  in 
bottles,  3s.  each. 

JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO/8 

TOILET  and  NURSERY  POWDER. 
Celebrated  for  its  purity. 

The  above,  with  a  general  assortment  of  JOHN 
GOSNELL  and  CO.'s  Perfumery,  may  be- 
obtained  of  all  respectable  Chemists  and  Per¬ 
fumers  throughout  the  kingdom. 


!  LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  principles  on  which  this  0)mpany  was 
>  founded,  and  on  which  it  continues  to  act,  com¬ 
bine  the  system  of  Mutual  Assurance  with  the 
safety  of  a  large  protecting  Capital  and  Accumu¬ 
lated  Funds,  and  thus  afford  all  the  facilities  and 
advantages  which  can  prudently  be  offered  by  any 
Life  Assurance  Oflice.  Under  these  principles 
the  business  of  the  Company  continues  rapidly  to 
increase. 

Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  Whole  Profits  Is  divided 
among  the  Assured  on  the  Participating  Scale. 

The  Profits  are  divided  every  five  years.  Next 
Division,  Slst  December,  1876. 

Policies  indisputable  after  five  years. 

Annuities  of  all  kinds  are  granted,  and  the 
Rates  fixed  on  the  most  favouraole  tt-rms. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Property  of  every  description,  at  Home  and 
Abroad,  insured  at  the  most  mod^te  Rates. 

The  Net  Premiums  for  1869  amounted  to 
£505,429. 

Prospectuses  and  every  information  can  be 
obtains  at  tbe 

CHIEF  OFFICES. 

London— 61  Threadneedle- street.  (E.CO 

West-End  Office— 8  Water loo-placo.  (8.W.) 

Edinburgh— 64  Piinces-sCreet.  I 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

.  Messrs  JAY  are  always  provided  with  expe¬ 
rienced  dressmakers  and  railUners,  ready  to  travel 
to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to 
purchasers,  when  tbe  emergencies  of  sudden  or 
unexpected  mourning  require  the  immediate 
execution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with 
*^*“^"^*  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery,  besides 
■iiaterials  at  is.  per  yard  and  upwards  from  the 
piece,  all  maiked  in  plain  figure^  and  at  the  same 
tf i^urchased  at  the  London  General 
uouming  Warehouse,  in  Regent-street.  Reason- 
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PUBLISHED  MONTHLY. 

SHARP’S  INVESTMENT  CIRCULAR 

Now  retdj  (TwelTe  Pages),  post-free. 

DIVIDENDS  6  AND  10  TO  20  PER  CENT. 

^  IT  IfT  TT  M 

FOR  SAFE  AND  PROFITABLE  INVESTMENTS. 
CAPITALISTS,  SHAREHOLDERS.  INVESTORS,  TRUSTEES, 

Will  find  tlM  Mkof  biTMtinent  CIreaUr  a  safe,  Taluabla  gnida,  eontaiaiaf  most  reliable  loformation 

to  lavcaton. 

It  eontaios  all  tlw  beet  parUmr  and  lafcst  Rtoek  and  Hhare  InveetmenUof  thedaj.i^th  Market 
Keoorte  DivideiMls  Jm  Me  Safe  Inreetraenta  in  Eagltah  and  Korefarn  Railways,  D^ntur^  Banks, 
Mln^  I-'orelffn  Bonds,  American  and  Colonial  Stocks,  Telegraph  and  Miscellaneous  Shares,  4c. 

MESSRS  SHARP  and  CO.,  STOCK  and  SHARK  BROKERS,  33  POULTRlf,  LONDON. 

ESTaiLISHID  ISdS. 

BaFKIM  t  LOVOOV  kJID  WlBTMlFaTlB,  LOTEBUBT,  LOFDOF,  BLC. 

DR  J.  OOLLIS  BROWNE’S  CHLORODYNE. 

THE  ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE. 

AdticI  to  ImrALioa.— If  yoe  wish  to  obtain  quiet  refreshing  sleep,  free  from  headache, 
relief  from  pain  and  anguish,  to  calm  and  asauage  the  weartachinga  of  protracted  disease,  invii^ 
rate  the  nervous  media,  and  rsgnlate  the  drcniating  srstems  of  the  body,  yon  will  provid** 
yourself  with  that  marrelkms  remedy  disonirered  by  Dr  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE  (Member  of  the 
College  ot  njalaians,  London),  to  which  he  gart  the  name  of 

CHLORODYNE, 

and  which  la  admitted  by  the  Profeaaien  to  be  the  most  wonderful  and  raluabla  remadj  ever 
dUcoTtred. 

CHLOtODYNC  la  tha  beat  remedy  known  for  Congha,  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Asthma. 

CHLORODYNE  aieotoally  checks  and  aneata  thoae  too  often  fatal  diseases.  Diphtheria, 
Faeer,  Croup,  Agna. 

CHLORODYNE  acta  like  a  charm  in  Diarrhoea,  and  ia  the  only  specific  in  Cholera  and 
Dysentery.  .  «  ,  ,  .  j 

CHLORODYNE  efTectnally  cuts  short  all  attacks  of  Epilepsy,  Hysteria,  Palpitation,  and 

CHLOROOYNEls  tfTonly  palliatiTe  in  Neuralgia,  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Cancer,  Toothache, 

dM. 

From  Load  Fbafod  CDsmeoAic,  Ifoant  Cbarlea,  Donegal,  Deoember  Uth,  1868. 

Lord  Fraaob  Con^gham,  who  tbia  time  last  yaar  bought  some  of  Dr  J.  Cellis  Browne’s 
CblorodriM  from  Mr  Darraport,  and  has  found  it  a  most  wondtrful  medicine,  will  be  glad  to 
hare  bau>a>doMn  bottles  aent  at  onm  to  the  above  addresa. 

Earl  Rasaell  communicated  to  the  College  of  Physicians  that  be  had  received  a  despatch 
from  her  Majesty’s  Consul  at  Manilla,  to  the  effect  that  Cholera  has  been  rsging  fearfully, 
and  that  the  ONLY  remedy  of  any  service  was  CHLORODYNE. — See  *  Lancet,  Dec.  81, 1884. 

CAUTION.— BEWARE  OF  PIRACY  AND  IMITATIONS. 

Cautiof.— Vice-Chancellor  Sir  W.  Paoi  Wood  sUted  that  Dr  J.  Collis  Bbowfi  was 
nndoubtadly  (be  Inventor  of  CHLORODYNE;  that  the  story  of  the  Defendant,  Freeman,  was 
deliberately  untrue,  which  he  regretted  to  say  bad  been  sworn  to. — See  ‘  Times,’  18th  July,  1864. 

Sold  in  Bottler  at  Ia  IM.,  8a  9d.,  48.  6d.  None  is  genuine  without  the  words,  *’DR  J. 
COLLIS  BROWNE’S  CHLORODYNE  ”  on  the  Oovemroent  Stamp.  Overwhelming  Medical 
tA<tiraony  accompanies  each  Bottle. 

Sou  Mafufactubbb, 

J.  T.  BAVSNPOBT,  33  Graat  RoMaU-atreet,  Bloomabary,  London* 


RUPTURES— BY  HER  MAJESTY’S 
ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

WT  HITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER 

Vy  TRUSS  Is  allowed  ^  upwards  of  500 
Medical  Men  to  be  the  moat  eneotive  iovention  in 
the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of 
the  ateel  aprlng,  ao  often  hurtful  in  its  effects,  ia 
here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round 
the  body,  while  the  requisite  rettsting  power  la 
MOC-M  AIN  PAD  and  PATENT 
LEVkK,  fitting  with  ao  much  ease  and  closeness 
that  it  cannot  be  detected,  and  may  be  worn 
during  sleep. 

A  dewirlptive  circular  may  be  had.  and  the  Truss 
(which  cannot  fall  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post,  on 
the  oircnmfmnoe  of  the  body  two  inches  below 
the  hipe,  befog  sent  to  the  Manufacturer. 

Mr  JOHN  WillTK,22S  PICCADILLY, 

.  LONbON. 

31s.  (Id.  Postage  free. 

Price  of  a  Double  Truss,  31a  (Jd.,  48s.,  aud  52a.  8d. 
I’ostage  free. 

Price  of  u  UmbiUoal  Tmae,  im.,  and  528.  6d. 
PnstM  fyee. 

Post-offloe  Orders  payable  to  JOHN  WHITE. 
Post-Offlee.  Ptoeadlllv. 

TL^LASTIC  STOCKINGS,  KNEE 

-1  -1  CAPS.  4c.— For  VARICOSE  VEINS.and 
all  oases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of 
the  LEGS,  SPRAINS,  Me.  They  are  |>oroue, 
light  In  texture,  and  inexpensive,  and  are  drawn 
on  like  an  ordinary  stocking.  Price,  from  4a.  6d.. 
7a  ad.,  lOs.,  and  lea.  each.  Postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE,  MANUFACTURER.  888 
PICCADILLY,  LONDON. 


BOUDAULT’S  PEPSINE  POWDER, 

taken  by  dyspeptics  at  each  meal  (bottles 
or  one  ounce). 

PRIZE  OF  THE  FRENCH  INSTITUTE, 
1856. 

BOLB  MBOIL.  PARIS  BXHIBITTOF,  1867, 
aiLVIR  MBOAL,  1868, 

And  supplied  to  the  principal  Hospitals  of  Paris 
since  18M. 

BOUOAULT'S  PEPSINE  WINE  (SHERRY),  4s.  AND  8a 

Delicious  and  agreeable  to  take,  and  superior  to 
all  others. 

BOUDAULT’S  PEPSINE 

A  very  convenient  form  for  persona 
travelling. 

HOTTOT  BOUDAULT,  7  Avenue  Victoria, 
Paris. 

A.  and  M.  ZIMMERMANN,  7  Fenn-court. 
London,  E.C. 

May  be  obtained  through  all  ChemiatA 

T^HE  HIGH  PRICE  OF  MEAT.— 

A  Great  economy  effected  by  using  LIEBIG 
COMPANY’S  EXTRACT  of  MEAT.  Read 
carefully  the  printed  instructions. 

CAUTION.— None  genuine  without  Baron 
Liebig’s,  the  inventor’s,  aignature.  Bewareof  all 
imitation  extract. 


RICHARD  AND  JOHN  SLACK. 

IRONMONSERS  TO  HER  MAJESTY, 

838  STRAND,  OPPOSITE  SOMERSET HOVSE. 

SLACK’S  SILVER  ELECTRO- 

PLATE  ia  a  coating  of  pure  BHver  over 
SAAOK’a  NiCEEi;.,  a  metal  amalgamated  ^ 
Chemical  Fkinciples,  almost  to  the  purity  and 
whiteness  of  Silver,  which  renders  it,  as  a  baab 
for  Electro  Silvering,  tlie  Ix^st  article  that  can  1^ 
produced,  vrhlle  the  fact  of  twenty  years’  wear  k 
ample  proof  of  its  durability.  ^ 

FRICK  OF  A  SERVICE,  SILVER 
ELECTBO-FLATED. 


12  Table  Forks 
18  Dessert  do.  . 
12  TableSpoons 
12  Dessert  do.  . 
12  Tea  do. . 
2  Salt  do. . 
I  Mustard  do. . 
6  do. . 

1  Gravy  do. . 
1  Soup  Ladle . 
1  Fish  Knife  . 
1  Butter  Knife 
8  Sauoe  Ladles 
1  Sugar  Sifter 
1  Sugar  Tongs 


d.  2  a.  d. 
0  1  18  0 
0  1  10  0 
0  1  16  0 
0  1  10  0 
0  0  18  0 
0  0  3  0 
0|  0  1  6 
0  0  18  0 
0  0  7  6 
d  0  13  0 
6  0  13  0 
61  0  3  a 
6^  O  7  0 
Oj  0  4  0 
6  0  3  0 


d.  2  A  <L 
0  2  10  0 
0,  1  15  0 
0,  2  10  0 
0,  1  15  0 
0  1  10  0 
O'  0  4  0 
0  0  8  0 
0  0  12  0 
6  0  10  6 
0  0  16  6 
6  0  16  6 
0  0  5  0 
0  0  9  0 
0  0  5  0 
6  0  4  0 


_ 16  4  on  8  812  11  613  19  9 

Cruet  Frames,  Ids.  6d.  to  70s. :  Tea  and  Coffee 
Services,  708.  to  2008. ;  Comer  Dishes,  £6  ISs.  the 
Set  of  Four;  Cake  Baskets,  25s.  to  50s. ;  and  every 
article  for  the  Table  as  in  Silver. 

OLD  GOODS  RE-SILVERED,  equal 

to  New.  RICHARD  and  JOHN  SLACK 
beg  to  call  attention  to  their  superior  method  of 
ELECTROSILVERING,  by  which  process 
goods,  however  old,  can  be  re-silvered  equal  to 
new.— Estimates  given  for  re-plating. 

SLACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY. 

IVORY  TABLE  KNIVES,  best  quaUty, 
warranted  not  to  come  loose  in  the  haadln,  and 
to  balanoe. 

1st  size.  2nd  site.  .Srdsiae. 
1  Dozen  .  .  £0  16  0  .  £1  0  0  . 21  8  0 

1  Fair  of  Cerrent  046.066.060 

Messrs  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  fifty  years 
for  their  superior  manufactore  of  Table  Knivea 

Q  LACK’S  BATH  WAREHOUSE 

O  contains  the  largest  assortment,  at  the  lowest 

E rices,  of  shower  and  sponging  baths,  from  7s.  6d. : 

ip  baths,  from  158. ;  pen  baths,  13a  6d. ;  sets  of 
toilet  warA  16a. 


Q  L  A  C  K  ’  S  DISH-COVERS  in 

W  Britannia  Metal  and  Block-tin.  Thegreatest 
variety  of  patterns  always  on  show,  commencing 
at  IttA  the  aet  of  Six.  Ditto  Queen’s  Fattem, 
288 .  Silver  Pattern,  with  electro-plated  handles, 

498. 

aii^VCK’S  STR  AND  ”  RAZOR 

excels  all  others.  Price  One  Shilling.  Sent 
free  to  any  part  on  receipt  of  14  stamps,  the  money 
returned  if  not  approved  of. 

QLACK’S  FENDER  and  FIRE* 

O  IRON  WAREHOUSE  i#  the  MOST 
ECONOMICAL  consistent  with  quality. 

Every  New  Design  always  on  Show. 

Black  Fenders,  .38.  6d.  to  68. 

Bronzed  Fenders,  lOe.  to  30s. 

Bright  Steel  and  Ormolu,  65a  to  120a. 

Bed -room  Fire-irons,  Ss.  to  5s.  9d. 
Drawing-room  ditto,  10s.  6d.  to  60a 
Improved  Coal-boxes,  Is,  6d.  to  30s. 

Bronzed  Kettles  and  Stands.  18s.  6d.  to  85a 
Tea  Urns,  best  London  Make,  45a  to  958. 
Iron  Trays,  set  of  Three.  98.  6d,  to  30s. 
Papier  Machd  ditto,  308.  to  958. 

Copper  Teakettles,  6s.  6d.  to  14a  6d. 

SLACK’S  KITCHEN  SETS  of 

CULINARY  REQUISITES. 

First  Prize  Set  .  .  .  ® 

M^ium  Set  .  .  .  .  ®  2 

LargeSet  .  .  .  .  24  19  0 

QLACK  S  ILLUSTRATED  CATA- 
LOGUE  GRATIS,  or  sent  po*t  f^,  co“; 
taining  upwards  of  360  Engravings,  and  1  »lce8  oi 
Kendera,  Fire-irons.  Fumishiug  Imninoii^ge^i 
Slack’s  Nickel  and  Electro  plated  Wares,  fabH- 
Cutlery,  Me.  No  person  should  furnish  without 
one. 

EICHAED  and  JOHN  SLACK, 

inONMONSERS  TO  HER  MAJESTT, 

336  STEAND,  W. 
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bast  LONDON  KAILWAY 

COMPANY. 

Issue  of  £198,300  Perpetual  Five  Per  Gent. 

Preference  Stock, 

Being  the  Balance  Unissued  of  the  £400,000  Preference  Stock  of  the  Company, 

Which  is  the  First  Charge  on  the  net  receipts  of  the  undertaking,  after  payment  of  the  Interest  on  the  Debenture 

Capital  of  the  Company. 

PRICE  OF  ISSUE— £^2  io5.  PER  £io^  STOCK. 


SiaiCTOBS. 

WilUftnl  Hftwcf,  Esq.,  Chftinnan. 

I.  I  Ormhu 


LawforS  AMaad,  Aq-  I  Ormhun,  Eaq. 

Major-General  Brownrigg,  C.B.  I  Alfred  Smee,  Eeq.,  F.H.S. 

John  Sale  Barker,  Eaq.  | 

AUDITOBS. 

H.  H.  Brownrigg',  Eaq.  |  H.  H.  StanMIeld,  JBaq. 

•0I.1C1T0B8. 

Hewn  Wilton,  Brittowa,  and  Carpmael,  I  Copthall-lnilldinga,  B.Cm  London. 

BAKEtBS. 

Ldtadon  and  Weatminaier  Bank,  Lothbnrj,  S.C.,  London. 

aVCBBtABT. 

O.  E.  Cooper,  Eaq., 

otricia. 

8  Great  Winehaatar-ttreet-bttildinfi,  E.C.,  London. 

Tba  Dlreetort  of  The  Fait  London  Ballwaf  Oompanj  nra  prepared  to 
reeelTt  aiqdieations  for  196.300  Fcrpatnal  Flee  per  Cent.  First  PrMerence 
Stock  (being  the  balance  of  £400,000  Preferenoc  Stock),  entitled  to  diridend 
out  of  the  profits  of  ench  jear,  in  prioritg  to  tha  Ordinary  Capital  of  tha 
Company. 

The  price  of  iaane  la  £72 10a.  per  £100  Stock,  payable  as  follows,  tIz. 

£10  OoneaohflOOStodt,  payable  on  Application. 

30  0  „  „  „  „  Allotment. 

1$  0  „  „  „  „  15th  May,  1873. 

15  0  „  „  „  „  ISth  June,  1873, 

13  10  „  „  „  „  15th  July,  1873. 

£72  10 

Subaerlbera  may  pay  np  their  Stodt  in  fhll  on  any  day  when  an  instal¬ 
ment  falls  due,  reaving  disconnt  for  such  prepayment  at  6  per  cent,  per 
annum. 

This  Stock  now  for  sahacription  is  the  balance  of  the  entire  Preference 
Capital  of  the  Company— which  takes  preoadeuoe  of  the  Ordinary  >hare 
Capital,  amounting  to  Al,400,000  (the  whole  of  whieh  has  been  iaeued  and 
called  up>— and  is  the  first  charge  on  the  net  profits  of  the  nndertakiag, 
after  payment  of  interest  on  £6^300  Debenture  CapitaL 

The  total  Capital  of  the  Company,  authorised  by  its  Aoia  of  Parliament, 
is  as  follows,  Tia. 

£536,600  Debenture  CapHsl,  of  which  £466,^  has  been  raised ; 

ftOOjlOO  Prefereuoe  CapitM,  of  which  £201,700  has  already  been 
allotted,  and  the  balance,  viz.,  £196,300,  is  now  offlerM  lor 
sabecri|^oD ; 

£1,4000,000  Ordinary  Capital,  all  issned  and  called  npi 

Very  favourable  arrangements  have  been  entered  into  with  the  London, 
Brighton,  sad  South  Coast  Railway  Company,  who.  under  the  oonditiont 
defined  in  the  agreement  with  tnat  Company  confirmed  bv  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  are  to  work  and  maintain  the  Llae  for  a  term  of  21  years  from 
Ist  of  January,  1670^  and  (at  the  option  of  the  Brighton  Company)  in  per¬ 


petuity  at  a  ficroentage  for  working  expeosas  of  53  per  cent,  of  the  gross 
receipts,  revlsable  every  five  years  in  favour  of  the  East  London  Company, 
but  never  to  exceed  53  per  cent. 

By  tbie  arraogeaaent  the  Kaat  London  Company  is  secured  during  the 
Agreement  against  additional  expenditure  from  the  increased  cost  of  ooal, 
iron,  and  labour — a  very  Important  advautsM  in  the  faoe  of  the  oontiauous 
advances  in  cost  of  working  expeuses  now  imeotiugall  railways. 

The  rolling  atook  also  Ming  provided  under  this  agreement  by  the 
Brighton  Railway  Company  no  capital  will  be  required  to  be  raised  by  the 
East  London  Company  for  that  purpose. 

The  Sections  of  the  Company’s  line  which  are  completed  and  at  work 
are 

1.  From  the  New-oroaa  Station  of  the  Brighton  Railway  to  Wap- 

ping. 

2.  From  the  Old  ILeut-road  Station  of  the  South  London  Bsilway 

to  Wapplng. 

The  traffic  from  these  Sections  already  opened  is  most  encouraging, 
having  increased  20  per  cent,  last  year  over  the  previous  year;  and,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  incomplete  state  of  the  Line,  nearly  One  Million  Two 
Hundred  Tboueaad  PaaeengerswereeairleddanBgthepasCtwelveiiioaths; 
but  thlfl,  however,  forms  no  index  to  the  very  large  traffic  which  will  be 
obtained  when  the  system  is  completed. 

I'he  Directors  have  great  aatisfaetion  in  uinouneing  that  favourable 
arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  London  Docks  Company,  who  are 
n  )w  atfording  every  facility  for  the  construottoo  of  the  works  through  their 
property,  which  are  in  active  progress,  and  the  entire  section  from  Wap- 
ping  to  Shadwell  Station  is  proofing  rapidly  and  satisfactorily. 

The  Contract  from  Sbadwril  Station  to  Whttechapel-road  haa  alao  baen 
let,  and  as  soon  as  the  land  is  cleared,  which  la  In  progreM,  the  works  will  < 
be  eoiMaeneed  Immediately. 

A  CoutraeC  has  alao  been  entered  into  to  eonneet  the  East  Lon  don  Bail- 
way  by  direct  phyetoal  junottonsat  New-croas  with  the  Lines  of  tlie  Lon¬ 
don,  Brighton,  and  South  Const  Ridlway,  and  the  t  ines  of  the  Booth¬ 
ia  em  Railway,  so  that  tralM  may  be  able  to  pass  oyer  those  Lines  oo  to  « 
the  system  of  the  East  London  Railway  without  the  neoasaity  of  pameagera 
•*jKhi>«g  or  goods  being  traawf erred. 

1  his  portion  of  the  works  will  be  commenced  immediately,  and  the  entire 
Line  from  end  to  end  will  be  pushed  on  at  all  points  with  a  view  to  being 
rMdv  to  be  opened  simultaneously  with  the  completion  of  the  Line  through 
the  Docks,  which  the  Contractors,  under  heavy  penalties,  are  hound  lo 
complete  not  later  than  November  in  next  year. 


The  Company  have  mnning  powers  for  their  traflo  over  the  Great  Eastern 
Line  to  the  Central  Broad-street  Station,  adMniag  the  Station  of  the  North 
London  Railway  and  the  intended  Station  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway. 

It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  Map  accompanving  the  Prospectus 
that  the  East  London  Railway,  when  completed,  will  form  a  highway  for 
traffic  between  the  Northern  and  Southern  systems  of  Railways,  by  means 
of  Junctions  or  connexions  with 

1.  The  Great  Eastern  Railway  at  Bethnal^een, 

2.  The  London  and  Brighton  Railway  at  New-oroM, 

3.  The  South- Eaa  em  Railway  at  New  cross,  and 

4.  The  South  London  Railway  at  Old  Kent  road. 

It  will  also  be  brought  Into  ImniMiate  proximity  to 

5.  The  North  London  Railway  at  Broad-street,  and 

6.  The  Metropolitan  Railway  at  Broad-erreet, 

by  means  of  which  the  entire  district  south  of  the  Metropolis  now  traversed 
by  the  Sonthem  Lines,  and  that  trarersed  by  the  Great  Eastern,  the  Black- 
wall,  and  the  Tilbury  a  nd  Southend  Railwaya  on  the  East  and  North  East, 
will  be  brought  into  connexion  with  the  City  at  the  Centr  «1  Rroad-atreet 
Station :  direct  communication  will  thus  be  afforded  not  only  for  the  large 
residential  treffio  on  the  great  Linas  before  mentioned,  but  aUo  eventually 
for  the  trsnsmiasion  of  Gooda  and  Minerala,  aa  well  as  Passengers,  to  and 
fh>m  the  manufacturing  districts  and  the  Continent. 

With  regard  to  the  revenue  on  tlie  oonmletion  of  the  Railway  available 
for  paying  the  interest  on  the  Prefercncs  Capital,  tbs  following  comparative 
table  of  revenue  of  other  Metropolitan  Lines  will  chow  the  ample  security 
for  holders  of  the  Stocl^  via : 

In  1865  the  receipts  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway  were  A740  per  mile  per 
wedt,  they  are  now  nearly  JBI.IOO. 

The  North  London  Railway  receipts  were  £370,  and  are  now  nearly  £560 
per  mile  per  week. 

*Tbe  Metropolitan  District  Railway,  recently  completed,  ie  earning  £400 
per  mile  weekly  from  passengers  only. 

It  must,  therefore,  be  safe  to  estimate  we  receipts  of  the  East  London 
Itailway,  from  Passengers  and  Goods,  very  shortly  after  its  completion,  aa 
equal  to  those  of  the  Metropolften  Distriet  Rail  way,  which  in  that  oaae 
would  produce  nearly  £200,000  per  annum,  and  after  deducting  working  ex¬ 


equal  to  those  of  the  Metropolften  Distriet  Railway,  which  in  that  oi 
would  produce  nearly  £200,000  per  annum,  and  after  deducting  working  < 
pensee,  would  leave  about  £100,000  per  annum  net. 


The  amount  required  for  the  Intereet  on  £466,600  Debenture  Capital  autho¬ 
rised  under  the  East  London  Act  of  1865,  and  £100,000  to  be  raised  under  the 
Act  of  1670,  is  together  only  £34,000  per  annum,  which  would  leave  an  esti¬ 
mated  amount  of  £66,000  per  annum,  on  which  the  Preference  Stock  will 
have  the  first  charge. 

The  amount  required  for  the  payment  of  Intereet  on  the  Preference  Stock 
being  only  £2(^000  per  annum,  the  eetimated  available  revenue  for  the  Pre¬ 
ference  Capital  is  more  than  three  times  the  amount  required. 

I  Provisional  Certificates  will  be  ia«iued  in  the  first  instance,  and  will  be 
exchanged  for  Stock  Certificates  when  all  the  Instalments  are  paid. 

Applications,  which  must  be  accompanied  by  the  payment  of  £10  on  each 
£100  Stock  applied  for,  may  be  made  on  the  annexed  Form. 

If  any  Instalment  is  not  paid  when  due,  the  allotment  may  be  cancelled, 
and  all  previous  payments  retained  for  the  benefit  of  the  Company. 

Should  any  applicant  receive  no  allotment,  tbs  deposit  paid  will  be  re¬ 
turned  forthwith  without  deductions;  and  should  a  smaller  amount  be 
allotted  than  applied  for,  the  balatiee  psiid  on  application  will  be  applied 
towards  payment  of  the  amount  payable  on  allotment. 

The  popularity  of  well  secun  d  English  Railway  Preference  Stocks  as 
an  investment  is  well  known,  the  average  ralne  of  a  5  per  Cent  Preference 
Stock  is  100  to  110,  and  there  exists  no  reason  why,  when  the  line  is  com¬ 
pleted  and  the  traffic  developed,  the  Prefsttoce  Stock  of  this  Company 
should  not  attain  a  similar  value. 

Prospeotuses  and  Forms  of  Applicaiton  cun  be  obtained  of  the  Scersta^, 
at  the  Otioesot  the  Company.  3  Graat  Wlndieater -street  buildings.  £  C. , 
Loudon,  or  from  any  London  Stockbroker. 

By  order  of  Uie  Board, 

WILLIAM  HAWES.  Chairman. 

G.  E.  COOPER,  Seoretary. 

3  Great  Winchester  street  bolldings,  E.C. 

London,  13th  March,  1873> 

EAST  LONDON  RAILWAY  COMPANY. 

t&SUS  OP  £198,300  PERPETUAL  FITS  PER  CENT.  FIRST 
PREFERENCE  STOCK, 

Rehig  the  Balance  nniasued  of  ths  £400,000  Prefertnoe  Stock  of  the 

Company. 

Price  of  Issue,  £72  10c.  per  £100  Stock. 

FUnai  Of  APPLIGATIOlf. 

To  the  Dfreetors  of  the  East  London  Railway  Company. 

Gentlemen, — Having  paid  to  your  Bankers,  the  London  and  wsstmioster 
Bank,  Lotbbury,  ths  sum  of  Pounds,  being  a  deposit  of  £10  per 

osnt  OB  £  Perpetaal  Five  per  Cent.  First  Preferrnoe  Stock  of  the 

East  London  Railway  (;ompany,  I  request  you  will  allot  me  that  amount, 
and  I  agrue  to  accept  the  aaroe,  or  any  smalMr  amount  3fou  may  allot  to  me, 
on  thu  terms  stated  In  the  Kroepeotus  dated  1.1th  March,  lS7k  and  to  pay  the 
further  Inataimenta  thereon  at  the  timcc  tDcntfooud  tu  such  Procpectua 

Name  (lu  full)  . - . 

Addrem  . . . . . . . 

DeserlpCloa . . . . . 

I>me  .  . . — . . March,  1673. 

••••••••••«•••••••«•«••••••••*•••************************ 

(Addition  to  be  Mgaed  by  subccribcn  wbo  w4ih  to  pay  la  fuU.) 

I  declrc  to  pay  up  in  fml  on  auctmmit. 
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THE  DIRECT  PITED  STATES  CABLE 


COMPANY,  LIMITED. 


Incorporated  under  the  Companies’  Acts,  1862  and  1867,  with  Limited  Liability. 


CAPITAL  £\, zoo, 000  IN  65,000  SHARES  OF  £20  EACH. 


Dcpoilt  on  Application . ^2  !>«*■  Share. 

On  Allotment  .  3  *> 


On  the  3l8t  May,  1673....^ . 

„  16th  Augnit,  1873  . 

„  Ist  November,  1873  . 

„  20th  December,  1873  . 

„  let  April,  1874 . 


DIKX0T0B8  II7  LONDON. 


Frederick  Alers  Hanker,  Eaq.,  Sllverlanda,  Chertaej. 

J.  C.  Im  Thum,  Kaq.,  lanr^eMra  J.  C.  Im  Thom  and  Co.),  Eaat  India- 
avenne,  Leaden  halLatreet. 


Henry  Labouchere,  Eaq.,  0  Park-atreet,  Weatolnrter. 

Edward  Harbord  Liiahington,  Eaq..  Brackenhurat,  Cobham,  late  Financial 
Secretary  to  the  Qoremment  of  India,  Director  of  the  Prorincial  Bank 
of  Ireland,  and  of  the  London  and  County  Bank.  ,  _  .  ^ 

Ph.  L.  R.  Martin,  Eaq.  (Ueaara  Kleinwort,  Cohen,  and  Co.),  20  Fenchurch- 

atreet,  E.C.  _  ^  u 

Joaeph  Sebaif,  Eaq.,  40  Weatboume-terrace,  W.,  Director  of  the  Britiah 
American  Land  Company. 


CONBVLTIlfO  DIKtCTOB. 

Charlea  William  Slemena,  Eaq.,  P.R.8.,  D.C.L.,  Member  of  the  Council  of 
the  Institution  of  Civil  Englneera. 


If ANAOIB  AND  1L1CTBICIAN. 
O.  Yon  Chauvin,  Eaq.,  M.S.T.E. 


COUNCIL  IN  NSW  TOSS. 

Honourable  William  F.  Haremeyer,  Mayor  of  the  CIW  of  New  York. 
Honourable  Henry  O.  BteMlna,  Bimker,  and  Preaident  of  the  Board  of 
Public  Parka,  New  York. 

Phlla  C.  Calhoun,  Eaq.,  President  of  the  Fourth  National  Bank,  New 
York. 

Henry  Clews,  Eaq.  (Messrs  Henry  Clews  and  Co.),  Bankers,  New  York. 
Paul  N.  Bpofford,  Eaq.  (Messrs  Spofford  Brothers  and  Ca),  New  Ywk. 
Honourable  Edward  Haight  (l^ssrs  Edward  Haight  and  CaX  Bankers, 


New  York. 

John  Duff,  Esq.,  Preaident  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Telegraph 
Compax^. 

James  W.  Brown,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Franklin  Telegraph  Company, 
Boston. 

Honourable  Esekiel  A.  Straw,  Ooremor  of  the  State  of  New  Hamp« 
shire. 

BANXIR8. 


The  Consolidated  Bank  (Limited),  52  Threadneedie-street,  E.C. 


BOUCITOBS. 

Messrs  Upton,  Johnson,  Upton,  and  Bndd,  30  AnstinfHars,  London. 


BBOKIRS. 

Messrs  Hill,  Fawcett,  and  Hill,  31  Threadneedie-street,  E.C. 
8BCRITABT  (PRO  TIM). 

W.  H.  Clark,  Esq. 


0FVIC18. 

Nos.  46  and  40  Palmerston-buildings,  Old  Broad-street,  E.C. 


PROSPECTUS. 

The  object  of  this  Company  is  the  establishment  of  direct  and  independent 
Telegraphic  Communication  between  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  and  the  United  States  of  America.  The  general  desire 
to  have  the  benefit  of  an  independent  Cable,  coupled  with  the  great  increase 
of  Telegraphic  intercoarse  between  Europe  and  America,  explains  the 
origin  of  the  Company.  The  present  Cable  .intended  to  be  laid  from 
the  Coast  of  Ireland  to  a  point  on  the  Coast  of  New  Hampshire,  where 
it  will  Join  the  Wires  of  the  American  Land  Telegraphs. 

The  Representatives  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Telegraph  Company 
(Land  Lines)  of  America,  and  the  Franklin  Telegraph  Company  of  America, 
hare  promise  that  those  Companies  shall  enter  into  working  arrangements 
with  this  Company,  on  the  oasis  of  an  interchange  of  ixusiness.  The 
relations  with  these  Telegraphic  Companies  and  their  connections  will 
immediately  secure  complete  and  ready  working  communication  with  New 
York.  San  Francisco,  Boston,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washing¬ 
ton,  New  Orleans,  Charlestown,  Savannah,  and  all  the  principal  Cities  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  Under  these  working  arrangements  it  is 
calculated  that  all  the  Transatlantic  Cable  Messages  collected  by  these 
extensive  Lines  (a  Map.  on  which  these  Lines  are  shown,  may  be  obtained 
on  application  at.theOlBces  of  the  Company)  will  be  handed  over  to  this 
Company.  The  relations  thus  already  secured  by  this  Company  will,  with 
but  a'‘moderate  share  of  business  from  the  general  public,  ensure  a  con¬ 
siderable  traffic. 


A  Contract  has  been  entered  into  with  Messrs  Siemens  Brothers,  Tele¬ 
graph  I-  ngineers  and  Contractors,  for  the  manufacture  of  the  Cable,  3,060 
nautical  miles  in  lenrth.  The  Contract  includes  the  manufacture,  laying, 
and  landing  of  the  Cable  and  its  maintenance  in  good  working  order  for 
30  days  after  laying.  The  Core  of  the  Cable  is  to  consist  of  4801bs.  Copper, 
and  400ibs.  Ontta  Pereha  per  nautical  mile.  This  Core  is  heavier  than  that 
of  any  existing  Submarine  Cable  hitherto  laid  across  the  Atlantic  or  else¬ 
where.  The  total  Contract  price  is  £l,2n,00a  The  two  last  instalments 


sequently  l 
during  that 


maintained 


period  beloDj 


in  good  working  order  for  30  days ;  the  revenue 
inging  to  the  Company. 


After  allowing  for  the  Contract  price  of  the  Cable  and  for  Stations 
I  Instruments,  Batteries,  Land  Connections,  and  all  other  probable  deduc¬ 
tions,  there  will  be,  when  the  Cable  is  laid  in  working  order,  a  surplus  of  at 
least  £50,000  available  for  working  Capital. 

The  Contractors  have  undertaken  to  make  the  Cable  before  the  Istof  Mav 
1874,  so  as  to  be  able  to  lay  it  in  the  summer  of  next  year. 

This  Cable  will  have  the  advantage  of  saving  time  Dorn  its  being  un¬ 
necessary  to  re-transmit  Messages  at  an  intermediate  station  or  statimu’ 
added  to  which  the  chances  of  error  vrill  be  very  greatly  reduced  by  ^ 
absence  of  re-transmission. 

Allowing  for  repetitions,  earth  currents,  and  other  disturbing  influenoea. 
and  taking  the  speed  pf  transmission  for  a  consecutive  number  of  hours 
minimum  rate  of  only  nine  words  per  minute,  9,720  words  could  be  trans¬ 
mitted  per  day,  reckoning  18  hours  out  of  the  24  as  effective.  At  a  taiilTof 
38.  per  word,  this  would  give  £437,4o0  as  the  gross  receipts  per  annum 
taking  the  year  at  300  wondng  daya  * 

The  Directors,  however,  anticipate  that  they  will  be  able  to  give  the  Pablie  the 
benefit  of  a  substantial  redaction  on  the  above  rate,  consistently  with  a  proper  re¬ 
gard  to  the  interests  of  their  Shareholders,  as  they  firmly  believe  that  a  red^on 
would  be  followed  by  such  an  increase  of  Messages  as  would  amply  compensate 
for  it.  The  Direct  United  States  (Table  Company  will  be  in  a  position  to  inaago- 
rste  this  policy— which  has  proved  so  successful  in  the  similar  case  of  railroad^ 
as  it  is  untrammelled  with  the  onerous  contracts  of  existing  Transatlantic  Cable 
Lines,  the  Anglo-American  Company  having  to  pay  over  one-third  its  receiptiu 
lest  s  rebate  of  £35,000  per  snnam,  to  the  Newfoundland  Company;  and  the 
French  Cable  Company  having  to  pay  a  royalty  to  the  Submarine  Company  on  all 
Meuagea  transmitted  from  England  to  America  by  its  Brest  Cable, 

The  following  estimate  is  based  upon  a  speed  of  nine  words  per  minnte.  It  snp- 
poses  that  the  Cable  will  be  in  active  use  for  18  boars  ont  of  the  34  daring  300  days 
of  each  year.  It  shoe  s  the  resnlt  of  a  minimnm  tariff  of  15d.  per  word  (aliowing 
2d.  for  land  lines)  npon  this  (Tompany 

Direct  United  States  Cable  Company— Capital  £1,800,000. 

Gross  Receipts  . £157,950 

Working  Expenses .  27,000 

Net  Income .  130,000,  or  10  per  cent  on  Capita). 

Were  the  redaction  only  to  la.  9d.  instead  of  15d.,  the  tariff  would,  at  the  same 
rate,  give  a  net  income  of  above  16  per  cent. 

The  present  price  of  Anglo- An erlcsn  Stock  is  upwards  of  60  prem. 

Ditto  French  Atlsntie  ditto  60  ditto. 

These  Cables  return  to  investors  at  these  price*,  and  at  the  present  tariff  of 
fonr  shillings  per  words,  between  7  and  8  per  cent,  per  annum,  whilst  the  Shares 
of  the  Direct  United  Sutes  Cable  (Tompsny  (Limited),  which  are  now  offered  at 
par,  would  (supposing  its  Csbls  only  to  obtain  oue-flfth  of  tbe  trefficX  at  the  tsiiff 
of  Is.  3d.  per  word,  pay  to  investors  10  per  cent,  per  snnam,  and  at  a  tariff  of  1*. 
9d.  would  pay  15  per  cent. 

The  number  of  Transatlantic  Messages  is  constantly  increasing.  This  has  been 
the  case  to  inch  an  extent  that  whliat  in  the  year  1868  the  gross  receipts  of  the 
Atlantic  Telegraph  Companies  were,  with  tbe  high  tsiiff  then  in  force,  estlmat  d 
to  be  abont  £475,000  per  annum,  for  tbe  year  1872,  under  tbe  reduced  tariff,  they 
amounted  to  about  £688,000,  being  an  Increase  of  inoume  in  fonr  yes>s  of  about 
45  per  cent. 

Mr  C.  W.  Siemens  will  act  with  ths  Board  as  consulting  membsr  without  vote, 
thus  giving  tbe  (Tompsny  tbe  advantage  of  h  s  experience  and  scientitis 
knowledge. 

The  Head  Ofllres  of  this  Company  will  be  In  London,  where  tbe  business  of  this 
Company  will  be  managed. 

Tbe  Agreement  for  ths  manaflsctnre,  laying,  and  landing  the  Csb'e  is  date'*  the 
8th  of  February,  1873,  and  Is  made  betwesn  the  American  Atlantic  Cable  Ttle- 
grsph  Company  of  New  York,  by  Arthur  M.  Eastmen,  its  Attorney  and  Agent,  of 
the  one  part,  and  Ernst  Werner  Siemens,  Cbsriss  William  Siemena  and  (Tarl 
Heinrich  biemr  ns  of  the  other  part.  1  be  benefit  of  tbis  Agreement  has,  by  an  in- 
dentnreaftbe  same  date,  made  between  tbe  American  Atlantic  Cable  Tdegrapb 
Company  of  New  York,  by  their  said  Agent  and  Attorney,  of  tbe  one  part,  at  d 
Freuurtrk  Kickatta,  a  Truaiee  on  behalf  of  this  Company,  of  the  other  part,  been 
trantfeired  to  the  said  Trustee  for  this  Company. 

Copies  of  the  Memoranduni  and  Articles  of  Association,  and  of  tbe  above-men¬ 
tioned  Agreement  and  transfer,  can  be  inspected  at  tbe  offices  of  the  Solicitors  of 
this  Company.  , 

Applications  for  Shares,  on  the  accompanying  form,  shonld  be  left  at  the  Com- 
pxn)  's  Bankers ;  the  deposit  will  be  retained  if  no  allotment  is  made ,  and  if  an 
allotment  is  made,  will  be  applied  on  acconnt  of  tbe  amount  payaoleun  the  Shares 
allotted. 

Prospectuses  and  Forma  of  Application  for  Shares  may  be  obtained  at  the 
Bankcia,  the  Biokert.  and  the  Offices  of  tus  Company. 

London,  10th  March,  le7S. 


THE  DIRECT  UNITED  STATES  CABLE  COMPANY 

(LlMli'EDX 


FORM  OF  APPLICATION. 


(To  lie  retained  by  the  Bankers). 


To  the  Directors  of  tbe  INrect  United  .^tates  Cable  Company  (Limited). 

Gentlemen,— Having  paid  to  your  Bankers  tbe  sum  of£  ,  bring  a  Deposit 

of  £3  per  share,  1  rrqa>  st  that  you  will  allot  me  Shares  of 

£30  each  in  your  Con  pany,  u|>on  the  terms  of  the  Proapeetns  and  Meworaudum 
and  Articiea  of  Asanclatiun ;  and  1  hereby  agree  to  accept  tbe  aaid  Sbaret,  or  any 
smallir  namber  which  you  may  allot  me,  and  1  agree  to  make  the  payments 
tiiereen  at  the  times  specified  in  the  Prospectus,  and  to  become  a  Member  ui  the 
Company;  and  1  request  you  to  place  my  name  on  the  Regiater  of  Members  in 
respect  of  tbe  Shares  wbico  may  IM  a  lott^  to  me. 


I  am.  Gentlemen,  yonr  obedient  Servant, 


Nama  in  full. 
Addreas . 

.11:3. 


^  I 


/  ' 


/• 


‘  r 


i  . 
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land  tenure  reform 

At.  A  n.tn  AnH  t.KA  AAai#rvi»*MAMAA^  !•«  _ «  *  a  it _ •»  ••  V^U 


•^ssoci.A.'no  3sr. 
OFFICES: 

9  buokinoham-steeet,  stband,  w.o. 

PROGRAMME. 

LoTo  remore  all  l^al  and  llsoal  impediments  to  the  transfer  of  land. 

II  _To  secure  the  abolition  of  the  law  of  Primogeniture. 

III  .To  restrict  within  the  narrowest  limits  the  power  of  tjlng  up  land. 

iy,*__To  claim  for  the  benefit  of  the  State,  the  interception,  bj  taxation. 

of  the  future  unearned  increase  in  the  rent  of  land  [so  far  as  the  same  can 
^  ascertained],  or  a  great  part  of  that  increase,  which  is  continually  taking 
without  any  effort  or  outlay  by  the  proprietors,  merely  through  the 
growth  of  population  and  wealth  ;  resenring  to  owners  the  option  of  relin- 
ouishing  their  property  to  the  State  at  the  market  ralue  which  it  may  have 
^uir^  at  the  time  when  this  principle  may  be  adopted  by  the  Legis* 
latnre. 

V.— To  promote  a  policy  of  eneouragement  to  co-operative  Agriculture, 
through  the  purchase  oy  the  State,  from  time  to  time,  of  estates  which  are 
in  the  market,  and  the  letting  of  them,  under  proper  regulations,  to  such 
Co-operative  Associations  as  afford  sufficient  eTidence  of  spontaneity  and 
promise  of  efficiency. 

yi..To  promote  the  acquisition  of  land  in  a  similar  manner,  to  be  let  to 
small  cultivators,  on  conditioxu  which,  while  providing  for  the  proper  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  land,  shall  secure  to  the  cultivator  a  durable  interest  in  it 

y  I  (..Lands  belonging  to  the  Crown,  or  to  Public  Bodies,  or  Charitable 
and  other  Endowments,  to  be  made  available  for  the  same  purposes,  as  well 
as  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Dwellings  of  the  Working  Classes ;  and  no 
such  lands  to  be  suffered  (unless  in  pursuance  of  the  above-mentioned  ends, 
or  for  peculiar  and  exceptional  reasons),  to  pass  into  private  hands. 

Till.— Ail  lands  now  waste,  or  requlnog  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  autho¬ 
rise  their  Enclosure,  to  be  retained  for  National  uses :  Compensation  being 
made  for  Manorial  rights,  and  rights  of  Common. 

I  fX.— That  whiie  it  Is  expedient  to  bring  a  large  portion  of  the  present 
waste  lands  under  cultivation,  for  the  purposes  and  on  the  principles  laid 
down  in  the  preceding  articles,  it  is  dcMrable  that  the  less  fertile  portions, 
especially  those  whi^  are  within  reach  of  populous  districts,  should  be 
mained  in  a  state  of  wild  natural  beauty,  for  the  general  ei^oyment  of  the 


community,  and  encouragement  in  all  classes  of  healthfhl  rund  tastes,  and 
of  the  higher  order  of  pleasures ;  also,  in  order  to  leave  to  future  genera¬ 
tions  the  decisions  of  their  ultimate  uses. 

X.— To  obtain  for  the  State  the  power  to  take  possession  (with  a  view  to 
their  preservation)  of  Ml  natural  oojeota  or  artificial  constructions  attached 
to  the  soil,  which  are  of  historical,  scientific,  or  artistic  interest,  together 
with  so  much  of  the  surrounding  land  as  may  be  thought  necessary,  the 
owners  being  compensated  for  the  value  of  the  land  so  taken. 

GENERAL  COUNCIL. 

(Those  marked  *  are  Members  of  the  Executive  Committee.) 


B .  Atherton. 

Jas.  Beal. 

Edmond  Beales. 

I  Somerset  Beaumont,  M.P. 

*H.  Fox  Bourne. 

,  B.  Britten. 

Professor  J.  E.  Caimes. 

B.  M .  Carter,  M.P. 

J.  Chapman,  M.D. 

J.  Cheeseman. 

Fredk.  Clapp. 

*Colonel  1.  A.  Cowper. 

«J.  C.  Cox,  J.P. 

*W.  B.  Cremer. 

H.  Crompton. 

H.  E.  Dawson. 

«Slr  C.  W.  Dilke,  Bart.,  M.P. 
Q.  Dixon,  M.P. 

Howard  Evans. 

H.  Fawcett,  M.P. 

C.  J.  Greee,  LL.B. 

Sir  George  Grey,  K.C.B. 

D.  Guile. 

*T.  Hare. 

Hon.  Auberon  Herbert,  M.P. 
T.  Hughes,  M.P. 

♦Professor  W.  A.  Hunter,  M.A. 
A.  Illingworth,  M.P. 

A.  Johnston,  M.P. 

Lloyd  Jones. 

•H.  O.  Kennedy. 

B.  M.  Latham. 


T.  E.  Cliffe  LesUe. 

J.  H.  Levy. 

B.  Lucraft. 

*Captain  Maxse,  B.N. 
*John  Stuart  MilL 
G.  Osborne  Morgan,  M.P. 
Jno  Morley. 

*T.  Mottersnead. 

G.  Neate. 

C.  Neville. 

G.  O^r. 

Colonel  Ouvry,  C.B. 

J.  C.  Pegg. 

*F.  Pennington- 

G.  Potter. 

H.  Richard.  M.P. 

Captain  M.  S.  B^. 
Professor  J.  E.  ITT  Rogers. 
W.  Rosslter. 

H.  Sandwith,  C.B. 

W.  Shaen. 

Dr  Stallard. 

*Hon.  B.  L.  Stanley. 

F.  Cowell  Stepn^. 

•P.  A.  Taylor.  M.P. 

John  P.  Thomasson. 
Thomas  Thomasson. 

A.  R.  Wallace. 

A.  A.  Waltcu. 

•Jno.  Weston. 

J.  White,  M.P. 


CHAIRMAir. 

JOHN  STUART  MILL. 

TBlASUaSR. 

P.  A.  TAYLOR,  M.P. 

HOK.  8ICBBTART. 

COL.  T.  A.  COWPER. 

ASSISTAirr  BICRITABT. 

HOWARD  EVANS. 

BAMXIRB. 

Tag  KsNBiNatoir  Brance  or  tab  LONDON  and  COUNTY  BANK. 

Subscriptions  may  also  be  paid  to  the  Honorary  Secretary,  at  the  Office 
or  addressed  to  the  Treasurer,  Aubrey  house,  Notting-hill,  W.  . 

THE  LAND  AND  THE  PEOPLE. 

A  PUBLIC  MEETING  of  the  L.\ND  TENURE 

REFORM  ASSOCIATION  in  EXETER  HALL,  TUESDAY, 
jnarch  I8th.  JOHN  S  fUART  MILL,  Esq.,  will  take  ihe  Chair  at  Eight 
ociwk.  Speakers :  Professor  Thorold  Rogers;  Alfred  llliugworth.  Esq., 
5  Alderuian  Carter,  M.P.  ;  Captain  Maxse,  R  N. ;  Humphry  Saou- 
with,  3  .  g.j.  ^  p  .  Joseph  Arch ;  Mr  J.  C. 

th, *'^*®*-  Admission  free.  Platform  Tickets  at 
ths  Offices,  9  Buckiogham-street,  Strand. 


*  Organ  uerformanoes  in  the  Royal  Albert  u3l.  froS 

14th  April  to  Blst  October.  Pnre  One  Guinea. 

r^e  IndiHtrles  exhibited  this  year  are  Silk,  Steel,  Surgical  Instruments 
Carriare^  Food  with  School  of  Praular  Cookery,  i'ine  Arts  will  include  a 
larw  Collection  of  the  Works  of  John  Phillip,  R.A.,  and  Thomaa  Cres- 
wick,  B.A. 

MaOAME  TUSSAUD’S  EXHIBITION.— A 

POET  BAIT  MODEL  of  hU  Ute  Imperial  HaJeatj  NAPO- 
LEON  III.  lying  in  state,  is  now  added.  Napoleon  relics.  "  The  most 


Extra  rooms,  6d.  Open  flrom  10  a.m.  till  10  p.m.  ’ 

Free  thought  education.— a  Parent  is  desirous 

of  hearing  of  some  fiiuit-class  Boarding  School,  where  the  Bible 
ia  treated  as  a  merely  human  book,  where  the  ceremony  of  Church-going  is 
dispensed  with,  and  where  an  effort  is  made  to  found  morality  upon  a 
rational  basis.— Addrem,  L.  B.,  'Examiner*  Office,  7  Southampton -street. 
Strand,  W.C. 

PETITIONI  PETITION!  PETITION! 

Friends  of  Women’s  Soflhige  are  earnestly  exhorted  to  aid  the  cause 
by  collecting  signatures  for  the  petitions  to  be  presented  to  Parliament  in 
favour  of  Mr  Jacob  Bright’s  Bill.  Written  Peutions  ready  for  signature, 
and  printed  forms  for  the  ooUeotion  of  additional  signatures  will  be  sup- 

Slied  on  application  to  Mias  BECKER,  28  Jacksons-row,  Albert-square, 
lanchester. 


SUNDAY  LECTURE  S  O C I E T  Y.— Lectures  at 
ST  GEORGE’S  HALL,  LANGHAM-PLACE,  each  SUNDAY 
afternoon  at  Four  precisely. 

To-morrow,  March  16.— Mrs  FAWCETT,  on  “  The  Education  of  Women  ” 
(Second  Lectore). 

Annual  subscription,  £1.  Payment  at  the  door,  One  Penny,  Sixpence, 
and  (reserved  seats).  One  Shilling. 

SUNDAY  EVENINGS  for  the  PEOPLE.— 

ST  GEORGE’S  HALL,  LANGHAM-PLACE. 

Sunday,  March  16. — At  7,  An  Address.  At  7.19,  Hadyn’s  "  Creation.” 
Soloists,  Madame  Tonnelier,  Mr  J.  W.  Tomer,  and  Mr  G.  Marler.  Full 
Band  and  Chorus.  Conductor— Mr  F.  Stanislaus.  Tickets  at  the  doors, 
Sd.,  6d.,  la,  and  Sa.  6d.  Doors  open  at  6.30,  commence  at  7.  Entrance  to 
reserved  seats  in  Mortimer-street. 

Sunday,  March  28. — Lectore  by  W.  MACCALL,  Esq.,  on  **  The  Martyrdom 
of  Genius.”  Followed  by  Mendelaaohn’s  ”  Hear  My  Prayer,”  Ac. 

B.  M.  MORRELL,  Hon.  Sec. 
National  Sunday  League  Office,  256  High  Holbom,  W.C. 

Sunday  Admission  to  the  Crystal  Palace.  Shares  carrying  that  privilege, 
with  dividend  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum  on  present  price,  32s.,  including  all 
fees,  to  be  obtjdned  of  Mr  GILES,  the  Assistant-Secretary  of  the  League, 


fees,  to  be  obtained  of  Mr 
at  256  High  Holism. 


itant-Secretary  of  the  League, 


/■\VERLAND  ROUTE.  —  The  PENINSULAR  and 

KJ  oriental  STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  Pas¬ 


sengers  and  receive  Cargo  and  Paroela  by  their  Steamers  for 
From  South-  From  Venice, 
amnton.  (calling  at  Ancona). 

GIBRALTAR  )  Every  Thursday, 

MALTA  at  S  p.m. 

ADEN^^^^^  1.  Thursday,  f  Every  Friday  (  Every  Monday, 
at  8  p.m.  I  morning.  I  at  6  a.m. 

GALLE 

MADRAS 

CALCUTTA  Thursday,  March  f  Friday  morning,  f  Monday,  March 

PENANG  >  IS  ana  87,  at<  March  21  and  {  24  and  April  7, 

SINGAPORE  8  p.m.  i  April  4  r  at  5  a.m. 

CHINA 
JAPAN 

Abatements  are  made  in  favour  of  Passengers  returning  by  the  Company's 
Steamers  within  six  or  twelve  months  of  their  arrival. 

Passengers  are  now  booked  through,  vlA  Bombay,  to  the  principal 
Railway  Stations  in  India,  and  through  tickets  to  Venice  and  Brindisi  are 
issued  at  the  Company’s  Office.  Tickets  to  Brindisi  only  can  also  be 
obtained  from  Messrs  LEBEAU  and  Co.,  6  BUliter-street  (South  Italian 
Railway  Office). 

For  Rates  of  Passage  Money  and  Freight,  and  all  other  Information, 
apply  at  the  Company’s  Offices,  122  Leadenhall-atreat.  London,  or  Oriental- 
place,  Southampton. 

INDIAN  PARCEL  POST. 

Under  Authority  from  the  POSTMASTER-GENERAL  of  INDIA. 

Parcels  not  exceeding  fifty  pounds  in  weight  and  2  ft.  x  1  ft-  X  1  ft.  in 
size,  and  £20  in  value,  are  oonv^ed  by  the  PeifiNauLAR  and  Oriental 
CoMPANT  from  London  to  any  Poet  Town  in  India  at  a  uniform  charge  of 
Is.  id.  per  lb.  Full  particulan  on  application  at 

182  LEADENHALL-STREET,  E.C. 

ME  TENNANT,  GEOLOGIST, 

149  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C-. 

^IVES  INSTRUCTION  in  MINERALOGY  and 

VJ  GEOLOGY,  and  can  snpply  Elementary  Collections  of  Mioerals, 
Rocke,  and  Fossils,  to  llinatrate  the  Works  of  Ansted,  Buckland,  Lyell, 
J  ukes.  Page,  and  others,  on  the  following  terms : 

100  Small  Specimens,  in  Cabinet,  with  Three  Trays  .  £2  2  0 

800  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Five  Trays  .  6  6  0 

800  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabim  t,  wit'i  Eight  Drawers .  10  10  0 

400  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Twelve  Drawers .  21  0  0 

More  extensive  Colieotions,  either  to  illustrate  Mineralogy  or  Geology  at 
60  to  500  Guineas  each,  with  every  requisite  to  assist  those  commenmag 
the  study  of  these  interesting  branches  of  Science,  a  Imowledge  of  which 
affords  so  much  pleasure  to  the  traveller  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

In  the  more  expensive  CoUectloss  some  of  the  specimens  are  rare  and  all 
more  select. 


From 

Brindisi. 


morning. 


Every  Monday, 
at  5  a.m. 


Thnrsday,  March  f  Friday  morning, 
>  13  ana  87,  at<  March  21  and 
8  p.m.  (  April  4 


(Monday,  March 
24  and  April  7, 
at  5  a.m. 


Thursday,  March  /Friday  morning,  /Monday,  March 
13,  at  2  p.m.  \  March  21.  (  84,  at  6  a.m. 


,  V 


I 


■  I  . 


rpHE  PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  SILVER.  _Tli 

i  REAL  NICKEL  SILVER,  Introduced  more  than  30  Tears  airn  » 
WILLIAM  8  BURTON,  when  plated  by  the  patent  process  of  MV.., 
Klklnjfton  and  Co..  Is  the  best  artlelf  next  to  sterling  eilver  tfca‘  i 
employed  as  such,  either  usefully  or  ornamentally,  as  by  ho  test  c  n  It  t 
distinguished  from  real  silver. 

A  small,  useAil  Set,  guaranteed  of  first  quality  for  finish  and  durability 
as  follows : 


Field  ic  or 
Old  Silver, 


Bead  or 
Thread. 


Patterns. 


12  T.bio  forks  ... 
12  Table  spoons... 
12  DeMsrt  forks  .. 
12  Dessert  spoons 
12  Tea  s|K)ons.~... 


6  Egg  tpoooa  gilt  bowls  .. 
2  Saucs  ladlsa . . . 

1  Gravy  spoon . 

2  Salt  spoons,  gilt  towls  ., 
1  Mustard  spoon,  gilt  bowl 

1  Pair  of  sugar  tongs . 

1  Fair  of  ft'>n  carvers . 

1  Butter  knlfb . . . 


1  Sugar  siftsr  . . . . .  .  3  .  |  .  4  «  ♦  4  , 

Total - - - - •  I  ,  I  II  •  uu  «" 

Any  article  to  be  had  aingly  at  the  same  prices.  An  oak  cheat  to  oontrin 

• _ C. _ _ .1  _  -..f..*!..;..  ....mKaM /v#  VnliTM  IK..  A  _ 
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be  obtained  at  the  bankers,  and  at  the 


oflees  of  the  company. 


I^OSE  MACHINE.— This  is  a  simple  successful  con- 
J.  T  trivance  which,  applied  to  the  nose  for  an  hoar  daily,  so  directs  the 
•oft  oartilsge  of  which  the  member  consists,  that  aa  ill-forased  nose  is 
quickly  shsped  to  perfection.  Any  one  can  use  them,  and  without  pain. 
Price  10s.  ml.,  sent  carriage  free.— ALiUL.  ROSS,  34t  Bi|^  Uoiborn, 
London.  Pamphlet  sent  for  two  stamps. 

Grey  hair. — 248  High  Holboniy  London.  ALEX. 

ROS8*8  HAIR  DYB  produces  a  perfect  lighter  dark  colour  imme* 
diateiy  it  is  used.  It  is  permanent,  and  perfectly  natural  in  effect.  Price 
38.  Od.,  5s.  (Id.,  and  tOs  Od. ;  sent  by  post  for  43,  31,  and  144  stamps.  ALEX. 
KOSo*8  Cantharides  Oil,  a  great  hair-grower,  3s.  6d. 


OPANISH  FLY  is  the  acting  ingredient  in  ALEIX. 

O  KU8S’8  CANTHARIDES  OIL,  wbi^  speedily  prodnees  Whiskers 
and  thickens  Hair.  Ss.  6d. :  sent  by  post  for  64  stamps. — ALRX.  ROSS, 
248  High  flolbom,  London,  opposite  Day  and  Martin’s.— Hair  Dye,  38.  6d. ; 


of  Fiddle  Pattern Table  spoons  ana  r  oru,  £i  sa  per  doaea. 

16e.  Od.  Tea  Spoons,  lie. 

Tea  and  Coffee  Sets.  Electro  Silver  on  white  metal,  £3  IjSa.  to  £7. 

Tea  and  Coffee  Sets,  Electro  Silver  on  nickel,  £7  17a  to  £24. 

Dish  Covers,  Electro  Silver  on  nickel A  set  of  foor,  plain  eletaek 
pattern,  £9  i  a  set  of  four,  beaded  pattern,  £10  10a ;  a  set  of  four,  fluted 
pattern.  £12  lOs. ;  chased  and  engraved  patterns,  from  £14  to  £40. 

Cruet  Framea  Electro  Silver : 

Three  glasses,  12s.  to  £2  Od.;  Four  glasses,  15f.  to  £3  18s.;  gin  fr^nm 
£1  4s.  to  £4  16a :  Seven  glassea  £1 18a  to  £7  10s. ;  Biscuit  RoMal^to 
£6  AS. ;  Warmera^£7  28.  Od.  to  £15 15s. 

Dessert  Fruit  Knives  and  Forka  from  45a  to  £9  las.  tha  doses  aair 
Cases  from  8s 

Fish  Eaters— Knives,  from  4.58.  to  OOe.  the  dozen.  Knives  and  Ferkafnsn 
£4  48.  to  £8  88.  Od.  the  dozen  pairs.  Cases  from  8s.  and  ISs.  Fish  CsrvWsk 
in  cases,  from  16s  to  848.  the  pair. 

All  kinds  of  replating  done  by  the  patent  process. 


248  High  flolbom,  London,  opposite 
Face  I’owder,  Is. 


FACT.— ALEX.  ROSS’S  HAIR-COLOUR  WASH 


JLJL  will,  in  two  days,  cause 
original  colour.  This  ts  guarani 


Ss,  cause  grey  hair  or  whiskers  to  become  their 
I  guaranteM  by  ALEX.  ROSS.  It  it  merely  neces¬ 
sary  to  damp  the  hair  with  it  by  the  ud  of  the  hair-brush,  when,  m  forty- 
elglit  liours,  greyness  entirely  disappears.  Nothing  objectionable  in  ft. 
i’rice  10s.  6d.,  sent  for  stamps — 248  High  Holbora,  London.  * 


WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  General  Furalshlng  Ironmonger,  by  appolsU 
ment  to  H.R.  H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a  catalogue,  containing  upwardn 
of  850  Illustrations  of  his  unrivalled  Stock,  with  Lists  of  Prices  and  Plana 
of  the  30  Large  Show  Rooms,  post  free.— 39  Oxford-street,  W.;  1,  Ia,  2, 5, 
and  4  Newman-street ;  4,  8,  and  6  Perry’s-place ;  and  1  Newman-yard, 
London,  W.  The  coat  of  delivering  goods  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom  by  Railway  ia  trifling.  WILLIAM  8.  BURTON  will 
always  undertake  delivery  at  a  amall  fixed  rate. 


aviziirE  WINE 

AS  SUPPLIED  TO  THE  SlOK  AND  WOUNDED  DURINS  THE  LATE  WAR. 

The  many  and  expensive  forms  in  which  this  well-known  medicine  ia 
administered  too  often  preclude  its  adoption  as  a  general  tonic.  The  soecess 
which  has  atUmded  WATERS'  QUININE  WINE  arises  from  ita  careful 

S ration  by  the  manufacturer.  Each  wine-glassful  contains  suIBcient 
ne  to  make  it  an  excellent  restorative  to  the  weak.  It  behoves  the 
0  to  see  that  they  have  Waters'  Quinine  Wine,  for  the  result  of 
Chancery  proceedings,  a  short  time  since,  elicited  the  fact  that  at  least  one 
unprincipled  imitator  did  not  use  Quinine  at  all  in  the  manufacture  of  his 
WuM.  All  grocers  sell  Waters’  Quinine  Wine,  at  3hs.  per  dozen. 

WATERS  and  WILLIAMS, 

Orioinal  Makirs, 

WORCESTER  HOUSE,  84  EASTCHEAP,  LONDON. 

Agents— LEWIS  and  CO.,  Worcester. 

KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  spirit  is  the  very 

CREAM  OF  IRISH  WHISKIES, 

in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the  finest 
Cognac  Brandy.  Note  the  UM  8^,  Pink  Label,  and  Cork  brand^ 

“KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.” 
WHOLESALE  DEPOT, 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIELO. STREET,  OXFORD-STREET,  W. 

PROTECTION  FROM  FIRE. 

IFRYANT  AND  MAY’S 
J>  PATENT  SAFETY  MATCHES 

LIGHT  ONLY  ON  THE  BOX. 

Bryant  and  may’s 

TRADE  MARK— AN  ARK. 

Bryant  and  may’s 

PATENT  SAFETY  MATCHES 

ARE  NOT  POISONOUS. 

Bryant  and  may’s 

PATENT  SAFETY  MATCHES 

WITHOUT  PHOSPHORUS. 

Bryant  and  may’s 

PATENT  SAFETY  MATCHES 

LIGHT  ONLY  ON  THE  BOX. 

Bryant  and  may’s 

PATENT  SAFETY  HOLDER 
For  nee  wherever  a  match  Is  frequently  required. 

BRYANT  AND  MAY. 


CAUTION. 

ELKINGTON  &  CO. 

find  it  necessary,  in  consequence  of  the 

FORGED  and  DKCEPTITE  MARKS  so  extensively  used  by  some 
nefarious  manufacturers  to  Induce  purchasers  of  plat^  wares  ro  boy 
spurious  articles  of  very  inferior  quality  ofibred  for  sale  M  “KLKINU- 
TON’S  BEST  KLBCTRO-PLATE,’*  to  warn  the  PnbHe  against  purete^ 
ing  such  articles,  and  will  be  at  ail  times  glad  to  verity  any  that  may^ 
sent  for  that  purpose  to  either  of  their  Establishments,  vis.  > 

22  REG  ENT- STREET,  LONDON. 

46  MOORGATE  STREET,  LONDON. 

26  CHDRCH-STKEKT,  LIVERPOOL. 

ST  ANN’S-SQUARE  MANCHESTER. 

Ob  thb  Manufactoit,  NEW  HALL-STREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 


(Signed) 


ELKINGTON  and  CO., 


CLEAR  COMPLEXIOVS 

for  all  who  use  the  “  United  Serviee  *’  Soap  Tablet,  which  also 
imparts  a  delicious  fragrance. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  Patentees  of  the  Self-fitting  Candles. 
Sold  by  Chemists,  Oil  and  Italian  Warehousemen,  and  others. 
•**  Use  no  other.  See  name  on  each  tablet. 


DINNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have  approved  of  tills  pure 


HEARTBURN,  HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and  INDIGESTION;  and  ss  the 
best  mild  imerient  for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for 
LADIES.  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 

DINNEFORD  AND  CO., 

CHEMISTS. 

172  NEW  BOND-STREET.  LONDON, 
and  of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 


OSLER’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS  CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 

CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 

Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 

LONDON — Show  Rooms,  46  Oxford-street,  W. 
dimming  HAM— Manufactory  and  Show  Reoms,  Broad-street. 

Established  1807: 


w..'  ■*%« 
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PIANOS 

FOR  ALL 

CLIMATES 

AT 

born  &  CO.’S, 

'  13, 

berners-street,  w. 


BORN  &  CO. 

Bog  to  call  attention  to  their  IRON 
COTTAGE  PIANOS,  celebrated  fo  COI 
for  their  power  and  beauty.  These  -L  renn 
Pianos  are  unsurpaiwed  in  elegance  Scorbiiti< 
of  design  and  bril  iancy  of  tone,  are  28.  9d.,  11 
unequalled  for  the  excellence  of 
their  construction,  and  for  the 
muaioal  eiri*et  udiich  they  produce. 

The  manufacturers  par  special  at¬ 
tention  to  the  peculiai  itlet  of  rarious 
climates,  and  construct  their  instru-  Confimie 
ments  accordingly.  Persons  pro-  cinesevei 
cceding  to  India  and  the  Gok>nies  Aperient 
are  specially  invited  to  inspect  these  •  8c 
Pianos.  Manufactory,  Berlin.  ooJ®  V 

port ;  bj 

8  MEDALS  AWARDED. 


DR  ROBERTS’S 

i»ooia  M.A.iT’s  B'oaiBJisria  1 

Is  confidently  recommended  to  the  Public  »a  an  unfailinB 
remedy  for  WOUNDS  of  every  descrhition.  Burns,  Scalds.  Chilblalna 
Scorbutic  Eruptions.  Sore  and  Inflamed  Eyes,  so.  Sold  in  Pots.  Is  lid 
28.  9d.,  118.,  and  22s.  each.  •  r».. 

ALSO  HIS 

PILULE  ANTISCROPnULuB, 

OR  ALTERATIVE  PILLS, 

Confirmed  ^  Sixty  Years’  experience  to  be  one  of  the  best  alterative  Medi¬ 
cines  ever  offered  to  the  Public.  They  form  a  mild  and  superior  Family 
Aperient,  that  may  be  taken  at  all  times,  without  oonfinement  or  change  of 
diet.  Sold  in  Boxes,  is.  l^d.,  ta.  9d.,  4s.  (Id.,  11s.,  and  29s.  ench. 

Sold  Wholesale  by  the  Proprietors,  BEACH  and  BARNICOTT,  Brid- 
port;  by  the  London  Houses;  and  Retail  by  all  respectable  M^due 
Vendors. 


patronised  by  the  CROWN  PRINCESS  of  PRUSSIA,  the 
SULTAN  of  TURKEY,  and  the  NAWAB  NAZIM  of 
BENGAL. 

SEWING  MACHINES 

OF  EVERT  DESCRIPTION,  FROM  £2  2a. 


THE  ONLY 

ESTABLISHMENT  IN  LONDON 
WHERE  THE 
FACILITY  IS  AFFORDED 
OF 

INSPECTING  AND  COMPARING 
EVERY 

DESCRIPTION  OF  SEWING  MACHINES 
BEFORE 
PURCHASING. 


Shakespear. 

Wheeler  and  Wilaon. 
Agenoria. 

Grorer  and  Baker. 
Guelph. 

Willoox  and  Gihbe. 
Cleopatra. 

Thomas. 

Howe. 

Weir,  Ac. 


It  is  absurdly  claimed  for  almost  every  Machine,  of  hatever  description, 
that  it  is  superior  to  all  others,  for  all  purposes. 


Any  Machine  sold  by  them  may  be 

EXCHANGED 

After  one  month’s  trial,  for  any  kind,  without  charge  for  use. 

SMITH  and  CO.,  69  E  DGWARE-ROAD, 

AND 

4  CH  ARLES-STREET,  SOHO,  LONDON. 

BE.4UTIFUL  and  PEARL-LIKE  TEETH,  Healthy 

Gums,  and  Fragrant  Breath,  can  only  be  procured  by  the  um  of 

ROWLAND’S  ODONTO, 

which  has  been  for  the  last  seventy  years  highly  prised  by  the  thonsands 
who  have  used  it,  and  consider  it  the  only  Dentifrice  that  can  be  relied  on. 

2s.  9d.  per  Box.  • 

ROWLAND’S  MACASSAR  OIL 

Preserves,  Strengthens,  and  Beautifies  the  Human  Hair, .3s.  6d..7s.,  10a  (kL 
(family  bottles,  equal  to  four  small),  and  21s.  i^r  bottle. 

ROWLAND’S  KALYDOR 

Imparts  a  Radiant  Bloom  to  the  Complexion,  and  a  Softness  and  Delicacy 
to  the  Hands  and  Arms.  48.  Gd.  and  8a  6d.  per  Bottle. 

Ask  any  Chemist  or  Perfumer  for  Rowland’s  "  Articles. 

ELAZENBY  and  SON’S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and 

•  CONDIMENTS. 

E.  LAZENRT  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the  celebrated  Receipts  end 
Manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favour¬ 
ably  distiuguished  by  their  name,  are  compelled  to  caution  the  public 
agaiust  the  inferior  preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  in  close 
imitation  of  their  goods,  with  a  view  to  mislead  the  public.— 92  Wigmore- 
Htreet.  Carendisti-square  (late  6  Edwards-street,  Portman-square),  and 
18  Triuity-street,  London,  E.C. 


HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION.— The  admirers  of 

this  celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each 
Bottle,  prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  bears  the  label  used  so  many 
years,  signed  Elizabeth  Lazenby. 


p  label  used  so  many 
Elizabeth  Lazenby. 


GH.  JONES,  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  (bv  Diploma), 
■  maker  of  every  description  of  Artificial  Teeth  ana  Palates,  adapts 
in  eact)  particular  case  the  kind  most  suitable  for  the  Mouth,  and  isenabled, 
being  the  Actual  Maker,  to  supply  the  very  Best  Teeth  at  prices  generally 
paid  for  the  most  inferior.  Sets  from  One  to  Ten  Ouiueas. — At  Home 
dally,  and  every  information  free,  at  67  Great  Russell-street,  opposite  the 
British  Museum.  Factory,  Gilbert  street,  Bloomsbury. 

NOTE.— “  In  a  new  book,  called  ‘  Dentistry ;  its  Use  and  Abuse  *  (Elliott 
Stock,  Paternoster-row),  is  fully  explained  the  unique  system  of  Painless 
Dentistry,  as  practised  by  its  author,  G.  H.  JONES.  D.D.S.”— Press. 


HOLLOWAY’S  PILLS.  — Dismiss  Your  Doubts.— 

Let  no  one  be  longer  oppressed  with  the  notion  that  his  malady  is 
tncorahle  till  these  purifying  Pills  have  had  a  fair  triaL  Where  ordinary 
preparations  have  failed  these  IMlls  have  been  used  with  the  most  marked 
A  course  of  this  aduiirable  medicine  clears  the  blood  from  all  im¬ 


purities  and  improves  its  quality.  The  whole  system  is  thus  benefited 
inrough  the  usual  channels,  without  the  reduction  of  strength,  shook  to  the 
ueiwes,  or  any  other  inconvenience ;  in  fact  health  is  renewed  by  natural 
means.  For  curing  diseases  of  the  throat,  windpipe  and  chest,  tnese  Pills 
Mveestabl'shed  pre-eminently  a  world-wide  fame,  and  in  oompliUnts  of  the 
oiomsch.  Liver,  and  Kidneys,  they  are  equally  efficacious. 


FRAMPTON’S  PILL  OF  HEALTH. 

^HIS  excellent  Family  Medicine  is  the  most  effective 
X  remedy  for  indigestion,  bilious  and  liver  complaints,  loss  of  appetite, 
drowsiness,  ^ddiness,  spasms,  and  all  disorders  of  tne  stomach  and  bowels  \ 
or,  where  sn  occasional  aperient  is  required,  nothing  can  be  better  adapted. 

For  FEMALES,  tbeae  Pills  are  truly  exoellsnt,  removing  Ml  obstructions, 
the  distressing  headache  ao  very  prevalent  with  the  sex,  ^pression  of 
spirits,  dulness  of  sight,  nervoas  affsetloiM,  btotebsa,  pimples,  sad  sallow- 
ness  of  the  skin,  ana  give  a  healthy  bloom  to  the  eomplexJoB. 

Obtained  through  any  Chemist  or  Medicine  Vendor.  Is.  l|d.  and  2s.  9d. 
per  box. 

BLAIR’S  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATIC  PILLS. 

^HIS  preparation  is  one  of  the  benefits  which  the  science 
X  of  modem  chemistry  has  conferred  upon  mankind ;  for,  during  the 
first  twenty  years  of  the  present  century,  to  speak  of  a  core  for  tbe  wnt 
was  considered  a  romance ;  but  now  the  efficacy  and  safety  of  this  medidne 
is  so  fully  demonstrated,  by  unsolidted  testimonials  from  peraons  in  every 
rank  of  life,  that  public  opinion  proclaims  this  as  one  of  the  most  important 
discoveries  of  the  present  age. 

These  Pills  require  no  restraint  of  diet  or  eouflnement  during  their  use 
and  are  certain  to  prevent  the  disease  attacking  any  vital  part. 

Obtained  through  any  Chemist  or  Medicine  Vendor.  Is.  l^d.  and  28.  9d. 
per  box. 

•TI/TACNIVEN  and  CAMERON’S  PENS  I  1,177  Newi- 
xvX  papers  Recommend  them.  ‘  Oxford  University  Herald  ’  sari  the 
PHAETON  PEN  U  the  “  Wonder  of  tbe  age.” 

”  They  eome  aa  a  boon  and  a  blesdim  to  men. 

The  Piokwiek,  the  Owl,  and  the  Vi^verley  Pen.” 

Sold  everywhere.  Sample  Box,  by  poat,  U.  Id. 

MACNIVEN  A  CAMERON,  23  to  33  Blair-st,  Edinburgh.  (Kstabd.  1817.) 

Just  published,  a  Second  and  Enlaiged  Edition  of 

A  FEW  NOTES  upon  the  MEANS  of  MAKING  a 

HOUSE  HEALTHY  and  COMFORTABLE.  With  Illuatratlona. 
By  HENRY  J.  LANCHE8TER.  IMce  One  ShlUing. 

London:  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL  and  CO..  SUttonan’-Hall  Court; 
MARLBOROUGH  and  CO.,  4  Ave  Maria  Lane. 

Brighton  :  JOHN  BEAL,  65  East-street. 

Post  free  for  13  stamps, 

ELECTRO-SURGERY,  and  its  advantagM  over  ordinary 
Surgical  Operations  in  the  removal  of  C^eera  Tomours,  Hydroceles, 
and  abnormal  growths  generally.  By  H.  CAMPBELL,  M.D. 

W.  ALEXANDER,  24  Old  Cavendiah  street,  W. 

DORES  great  picture  of  “CHRIST  LEAVING 

the  PRA:T0RIUM.”  Slae,  33  fset  by  22  feet. 

With  other  Pictures  at  the  Dons  Qallbbt.  35  New  Bond*street.  Ten 
to  Six.  Admission,  Is. 

TO  INVESTORS. 

Now  ready,  M.  per  copy ;  or  6a.  annually, 

T  AVINGTON  and  PENNINGTON’S  MONTHLY 

RECORD  of  INVESTMENTS;  eontaining an axhaustlve  Review 
of  tbe  British  and  Foreign  Stock  and  Share  and  Money  Markets,  Ac.,  with 
an  enumeration  of  Safe  Investmenta  paying  from  10  to  20  per  cent. 

O.  LAVINQTON  snd  A.  PENNINGTON,  44  Threadneedle^treet, 
liondon,  £.C. 

BOOKS  FOR  THE  NEW  SEASON. 

25rOTXOH3. 

ALL  THE  BEST  NEW  BOOKS  ARE  IN  CIRCULATION 

MUDIE^S  SELECT  LIBRARY. 

Fresh  Copies  are  added  as  the  demand  Inereaaea,  and  arrangements  are 
made  with  tbe  leading  Publishers  for  an  early  and  abundant  supply 
of  all  tbe  prin^al  books  of  the  aeaaon  as  thsy  appear. 

First-Olaas  Snbeoriptioiif  One  Guinea  per  Annonii 

COMMBNCINO  AT  ANT  DATS. 

Book  SocleUes  supplied  on  Liberal  Terms.— Prospectuses  postage  free  on 

4;>pUeatlon. 

MUDIES  SELECT  LIBRARY, 
NEW  OXFORD  STREET. 

City  Officb — 2  Kino  Street,  CHEAPiiDi, 
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SAMPSON  LOW,  MAESTON,  &  00.  S 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


HURST  AND  BLACKETT’S 

NEW  WORKS. 


NOTIOE.~~->Beady  this  day^  at  all  Libraries ^ 

NEW  NOVEL  Br  ERCKMANN-CHATBIAN,  entitled 

THE  BBOTHEBS  BANTZAU; 

A  STORY  OF  THE  VOSGES. 

2  rol«.,  crown  8ro,  cloth,  21i. 

TbU  Work  is  published  simultaneously  in  France  and  England 
by  arrangement  with  the  Authors. 

DHOW  CHASING  in  ZANZIBAR  WATERS  and  on  the 

EASTERN  COAST  of  AFRICA:  a  Narratire  of  Fire  Years’  Expe¬ 
riences  in  the  Suppression  of  the  Slare  Trade.  Bjr  Capt.  OKOR6E 
L.  SC  LI  VAN,  K.N.,  late  Commander  of  H.M.S.  Daphne.  With 
Illostratlons  from  Photographs  and  Sketches  taken  on  the  Spot  bjr  the 
Auth  >r.  Demy  8ro,  eloth  extra,  16s.  [This  day. 

This  day,  royal  870,  eloth  extra,  berelled  boards,  30s. 

The  ATMOSPHERE.  Translated  from  the  French  of 

CAMILLE  FLAMMARION.  Edited  by  JAMES  OLAISHER, 
F.R.S.,  Superintendent  of  the  Magnetical  and  Meteorol^oal  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Royal  Otwerratory  at  Greenwich  •  With  Ten  beautiful 
Chromo-lithographs  and  £igbty-one  Woodcuts. 

aXTUACT  FROM  IDITOB's  PBaFiCB. 

I  Miere  the  rolume  will  be  found  to  be  readable,  popular,  and  accurate, 
and  il  oorers  ground  not  oocnpied  by  anv  one  work  in  our  language. 

The  work  treats  on  the  form,  dimennons,  and  morementa  of  the  earth, 
and  of  the  influence  exerted  on  meteorology  by  the  physical  conformation 
of  our  globe;  of  the  figure,  height,  colour,  weight,  and  chemical  oompo- 
uenta  oT  the  atmosphere ;  of  the  meteorolo^cal  phenomena  induced  by  the 
action  of  light,  and  those  optical  appearances  which  objects  present  as  seen 
throngli  different  atmospheric  strata;  of  the  phenomena  connected  with 
heat,  wind,  clouds,  rain,  and  electricity,  including  the  aubjects  of  the  laws 
of  climate.  'J'he  contents  are  tlicrefore  of  deep  importance  to  all  clasacs  of 
persons,  especially  to  the  obserrer  of  nature,  the  agriculturist,  and  the 
narigator. 

The  Translation  was  made  by  Mr  C.  B.  PITMAN. 

NEVER  AGAIN :  a  Novel.  By  Dr  Mato,  Author  of 

*  Kaloolah.'  New  Edition.  1  vol.,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

[Now  ready. 

'*  Puts  Its  author  at  once  into  the  very  first  rank  of  novelists.”— 
AthenKum. 

OUIZOT’S  HISTORY  of  FRANCE.— The  SECOND 

VOLUME  of  OUIZOT’S  HISTORY  of  FRANCE,  from  the  Karliett 
Times  to  the  Year  1786.  By  N.  GUIZOT,  Author  of ’The  History 
of  Civilisation  in  Europe,’  &o.  Translated  by  ROBERT  BLACK, 
H.A.  Uniform  in  size  and  price  with  Vol.  I.,  royal  8vo,  eloth  extra, 
24s.  Tills  Work  is  also  in  course  of  publication  in  Monthly  Parts, 
price  28.  each.  It  is  illustrated  with  numerous  very  exquisite  Wood- 
cuts,  after  Designs  by  Alph.  de  Neuville.  (This  day. 

A  Book  that  tciU  IntertM  and  Profit  all  who  read  it. 

GETTING  ON  in  the  WORLD ;  or,  Hinta  on  Success  in 

Life.  By  WILLIAM  MATHEWS.  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Rhetoric 
and  English  Literature  In  the  Unirenlty  of  Chicago.  Small  poet  | 
8vo,  olotn  extra,  berelled  edges,  fls.  [This  day. 


HISTORY  of  TWO  aXTEENS:  CATHARINE  of 

ARAGON  and  ANNE  BOLKYN.  By  W.  HEPWORTH  DIXOV 
Vols.  I.  and  II.  8vo,  30s.  [Just  ready. 

ADVENTURES  AFLOAT  and  ASHORE.  By  Parker 

GILLMORE  (UblQue',  Author  of  ‘  Prairie  Farms  and  Prairie  Folk  ’ 
Ac.  2  Tols.,  with  Illustrations.  218.  ’ 

The  LUSHAI  EXPEDITION,  187172.  By  Lieut 

B.  G.  WOODTHORPE,  K.E.  I  vol.,  with  Illustrations,  15s. 

“Lieut,  Woodthorpe’s  account  of  the  Lusha!  Expedition  is  important  as 
well  as  Interesting.  The  writer  excels  In  description.’’— Poet. 

LODGE’S  PEERAGE  and  BARONETAGE  for  1373 

UNDER  THE  ESPECIAL  PATRONAGE  OF  HER  MAJESTY* 
CORRECTED  BY  THE  NOBILITY,  AND  CONTAINING  ALI 
THE  NEW  CREATIONS.  Fortv-Second  Edition,  l  vol  royal 
8vo.  with  the  arms  beautifully  engraved,  ais.  6d.,  bound,  gilt  edges. 

NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

HIDDEN  PERILS.  By  Mary  Cecil  Hay.  3  vola. 

“The  author  of  this  novel  has  struck  out  quite  a  new  path.  She  is 
vigorous  in  her  delineations  of  character,  and  holds  the  expression  of 
thought  and  feeling  with  a  firm  and  unflinching  grasp.  We  say  at  once  of 
‘  Hidden  Perils  ’  that  it  is  the  best  novel  of  its  kind  that  we  have  met  with 
since  the  first  appearances  of  Charlotte  Bronte  and  George  Eliot.”— The 
Messenger. 

BEAUTIFUL  EDITH.  By  the  Author  of  ‘Ursula’i 

Love  Story,’  Ac.  3  vols. 

PARTED  LIVES.  By  Mrs  J.  K.  Spender,  Author  of 

‘Her  Own  Fault,’  Ac.  3  vols. 

“  A  really  admirable  book.  In  power  of  description,  analysis  of  character, 
and  marvellous  felicity  of  expression,  it  is  a  book  rarely  surpassel”— 
John  Bull, 

LITTLE  KATE  KIRBY.  By  F.  W.  Robinson,  Author 

of  ‘Grandmother's  Money,’  ‘No  Church,’  Ac.  3  vols. 

“  The  best  of  Mr  Robinson’s  novels.  It  is  a  spirited  story.”— Spectator. 

“  This  is  perhaps  the  best  novel  that  Mr  Robinson  has  yet  written,  and  it 
Is  a  work  01  very  considerable  merit.  The  story  is  exceedingly  interesting, 
and  it  is  skilfully  and  dramatically  unfolded.”- Examiner. 


COLLISIONS  BETWEEN  SHIPS 


Just  published.  In  royal  8vo,  price  One  Shilling, 

A  DEFENCE  of  the  RULE  of  the  ADMIRALTY 

COURT  in  CASKS  of  COLLISION  BETWF.KN  SHIPS,  in  a 
I.etter  to  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Selborne,  Ac.  Ac.  By  H.  C. 
ROTHERY,  M.A.,  Registrar  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty  and  of 
Appeals. 

London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO.,  Patemoster-row. 


rvEAFNESS ;  its  Various  Causes,  and  their  8ucce«ful 
removal  by  Electrolysis.  With  Introductory  Remarks  on  the  Esr.o 
md  a  ReMrt  of  Thir^  Cases  illustrating  the  Method  of  Treatment.  By 
tl.  CAMPBELL,  M.D.,  Licentiate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians. 

LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO.,  Paternoster-row;  and  all  Booksellers. 


Now  ready,  in  1  voL,  8vo,  price  lOs., 

^1  ^HE  LEGAL  PROFESSION :  Viewed  in  the  Light  of 

A  its  Past  History,  its  Present  State,  and  projected  Law  Reforms, 
Edited  by  DOCTOR- 1 N-JURK-CIVILI.  of  the  Outer  Circle,  Esquire, 
A|>prentice  at-Law,  “Miscult  Utile  Dulci  (?)” 

WILLIAM  RIDGWAY,  169  Piccadilly,  and  all  Booksellers. 


\70LTAIRE’S  PHILOSOPHICAL  DICTIONARY. 

V  Complete.  2  vols.,  Ss. 

MIRABAUD  S  ‘The  System  of  Nature,  or  the  Laws  of  the  Moral  aod 
’  a**-,  or  In  cloth,  28. 6d. 

ELEMENTS  of  SOCIAL  SCIENCE.  By  an  M.D.  Upwards  of 
000  pages.  Cloth,  38.  ^ 

lOGIC  and  UTILITY;  the  Tests  of  Truth  and  Falsehood,  and  of 
Wrong.  136  pages,  price  6d.  ^ 

ROBERT  OWEN ;  His  Life  and  His  Philosophy.  By  W.  L.  SAB- 
ciD  at  lOs.  6d.,  reduced  to  28.  6d. 

SIR  WM.  DRUMMOND’S  (EDIPUS  JUDAICUS.  1«  1*1“*®^ 
New  Edition,  8a. 

THE  RIGHTS  of  MAN.  By  Thos.  Paimb— includes  Lis  Trial  for 
Writing  It.  is. 

E.  TRUE  LOVE,  Publisher,  256  High  Holbom. 


London  ;  SAMPSON  LOW,  MAR8TON,  LOW  and  SEARLE 
Crown-buildings,  188  Fleet-street. 


l.oodon:  Printed  by  Chaxlks  W.  RKri«B(.L,  of  Putne* 
in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  and  Published  by  ' 
March  19,  1671. 


nw^!lL'  Pulteney-street,  in  the  Parish  of  St  James,  Westminster, 

DWiBO  DAtLow,  7  Southampton -street,  Strand,  in  the  aforesaid  County.— SaTOttO-^f- 


B  a-iAv  A  Aiiaii  ui  OA  — - 

in  the  aforesaid  County.— Sato 


